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CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family ana 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 


instruction and careful training. gest of references 
xiven. CHARLFS G, BARTLETT, Principal. — 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
] ISS ISABELLA 
y Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


fi "HITE = at hool for 


Seelye 


INDIANA, Terre Haute, : Sere =e 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

L A School of Engineering. 

CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 

y! ISTON UNIVERSITY Law 
Address the Dean. EpMUND H. Bennett, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Chestnut Street. 


ee W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, Home pupils received. Send for circular. 
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MASSACHU TT N y re . 
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year of her E nail an d Classical Family and 
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1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli 
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ford and Cambridge (Eng.), and for Wellesley, 
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ing, 7 pupils. 
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o— ntion is invited to these facts 

Dr. Humphreys has succe asfully prepared for HAR- 
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5. And for other American and English Colleges, 25 in 
all. Dr. H. gives lessons in Greek and Latin composi 
tion and criticism by ~ remem 

For Circular, addres 

E. R. HU MPHREYS, LL.D., 
120 West Chester } ark, Boston. 

January 26, 1884, 
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WEPARATION FOR THE INSTI 
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LBERT HALE. 
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WE THAVER ACADEMY. — Colle 


preparatory and general course in English Stud 
ies and Modern Languages. J. B. SEwALL, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
| R. KNAPP’S HOME ; 
i Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 10. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
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dress Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 
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HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
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Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England, 
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MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diplema. Loca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For ‘catalogue address Lieut. H. A. S« HROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U.S. Army, Adjutant. 
I NEV w JERSEY, New rupswick, 13 Livingston Ave, 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for "Young La 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philade - yo ou the Pennsylvania Kailroad. 
_ The school will open September 12. 
a] New YorgK, Nanuet, Roc “ge Co. 
OUNTRY HOME. A small family, 
without children, offer a in home and best of 
care for two orthree children, or invalids. Tuition for 
children if desired. Terms moderate. Highest refer- 
ences. Address Box 32, Nanuet, N. 
NEW YORK, Salem. 
“7. PAUL'S HALL.—A happy Home 


»J School for 14 boys under 14. Four instructors. 


NEw York, Suspension Bridge. 

iba VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 

WILFRED H. MuNRO, Ad, President. 
NEw York, Uti 

ME RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. The next school year begins We gg sday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. 


Applications should be made early. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Phil: ude Iphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
1SS ANABLE'S E nglish and French 

Boarding and Day Sc hool for Young Ladies, 

The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hill 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell's French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 
VERMONT, Barre. 
JARRE ACA DEM Y.—Spring term, thirty- 
second year, begins March 4. Classical and Eng 
lish courses. German, French, elocution, military drill 
Board, with room, and English course, #43 per term. 
Healthful and charming location 
EDWARD H. DUTC HIE R, A.B., 


Sorel. 


Principal. 
“p ROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 

i INCOLN COLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can- 

ws ada.—Pre Bh on for business and the Univers! 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 

Great facilities for learning ocoughiy French, Ger 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Science 

Thirty- five acres of playgrounds ; good boating on the 
St. Lawrence and Kichelieu Rivers. Boys received from 
nine to sixteen; may stay till nineteea. Terms, 8320 to 
$400 per annum. Circulars on application to the Prin 
cipal, {FNRY JULIAN LYALL. 


GERMANY, Hannov ver, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
ISS HILKEN’S Boarding-School fer 


Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN Box 723, 
Baltimore, Md. 


L ROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supp ly superinten 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 

trai, Western, and Southern States for e nsuing year. 


V7Y Libraries Consulted.—Research made 


, on any subject. in alllanzguages. Patents search 
ed. Inquiry Bureau, 275 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


TUE HARVARD UNIVERSITY CAT.- 
alogue for 1883-84 is for sale by Charles W. Sever, 
Cambridge; C upples, Upham & Co,, 283 W ashington St., 


Boston ; and F. W. Christern, 37 ’ West 23d St., New 
York. 

_ Price, ! 50 cents. 

IOARD ABRO. 6D Ser pull particulars 


6 as to residence, gentlemen, jadies, or children, 
in German families in Berlin, Dresden, Hanover, ad 
dress L. MITCHELL, 22 Beck Hall, Cambridge. 


y¥IRST CLASS BOARD, in a small Capital 

of Germany, especially recommended to parents 

wishing to give their children a European education 

Address BERNHARD GERHARD, 53 Arndt Strasse, Leip 
zig, Germany. 


SHORT ROUTE TO LONDON, 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAILS. S. LINE. 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes 
lay and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hoboken. 

RATES OF a = an JARSOS, HAVRE, AND 


MEN 
iL, Cabin, $60 ; 


& CoO., AGENTS, 
2 Bowling Green 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture,etc. Price, cabinet size, $1 50 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue, 5,” 


subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publisbers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation, 


I. Cabin, $80 and $100; Steerage, at low- 


est rates. 
OELRICHS 


MUTALOGUE NO. 17, BEING 
and Ends from the Literary Junk shop of A.S. 


CLARK, 34 Park Row, ready ina few days and m iled 
to any address, 
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CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Receipts in Year 1883. 


For Premiums........ 


Ee eee $008 13 
gs |e re 2ODSL 57 
pe ee $255,806 21 


Disbursements in Year 1883. 


Paid Death Claims............ 
Evdowmeuts.... patibiocacins 
Policies Surrendered......... 
Rn ccckncdnnndes. cand 
All other disbursements 


F0,583 47 
37.646 70 
11,814 65 
20,414 65 


SOLSIO 40 


ied ) 
Rosie Gam. 1, O68. sicccciinsisiscs $1,450,508 42 
Liabilities, Connecticut and Mas 

sachusetts standard........... 1,126,791 50 


Surplus to Policy-holders.......... 
Surplus to Policy-holders, N. Y. 
standard.. 382,811 92 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


GAS FIXTURES, 


NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS, 
Vetal and Porcelain Lamps, ete. 
Fine Clocks. An entirely new assortment 
of the choicest productions of 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other 
Mantel Sets. European cities, selected by 
us with great care this season 
are now on exhibition in our 
showrooms, which have been 
fitted up with special regard to the exhibiton of Art Pro 

ictions, and to an inspection of which a cordial invita 
tion is extended. 

Also articles of Ornamental Metal Work, both antique 
ind modern, in great varicty and elegance of workman 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 

Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocos 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 


“3 > > 
d {7 listic B FONZES. 


nourishing, strengthening, easily 
gested, and admirably adapted for in 
valids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 
» By <a” 
RARE OLD BOOKS. 
AT LONDON PRICES. Catalogue on Appiication. 
EVAN’S LONDON BOOKSTALZ, 


242 Wyckoff Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Now on Exhibition. 





G. P. 


Putnams Sons, 
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ed from ‘ il tv} with fr a | 
1 ste i prises Bracebrn t 
7 , kK kerl ker, Alha ra, B \ Tra 
/ Pa / 7 y y / y 
: veller, Gra 4, Wolfert’s Reost, A 
Sketch Book, Ma ( ! ( 
OF THE LATI : 
stmnitt ind ¢ \ ( ex 1 ¢ 
lt ruil ather > 
. , 
Hon. Henry C. Murphy, LL.D., 
> yp - "\Y : } 
OF BROOKLYN, LONG ISLAND ( ( ( \ 
t ( } te ‘ ( x ‘ 
£5.00 
COSTLY AND RARE AMERICANA 
y ) ' . 
MANY IN _ p<’ . 
: ‘ f Freder the ( New 1 ‘ . 
HANDSOME BINDINGS, BY BEDFORD : 
ries— N iv ( (. BO Brack \ 
MATTHEWS, et . 
1 iia the British Army $ 
Ithasa ut s and ‘ . ‘ “ 
CURIOUS EARLY BLACK LETTERS 5 Ry OO accel is a conch® and ’ 
s ry rit ‘ ‘ 
The New Plutarch Serie “ IOS 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND n-1l. Abraham Lat t ( guv at 
PRAVELS BY MEDIEVAL AND Failure of the | f \ \ 
a : Ma iba i loa f A tia \ 
LATER AUTHORITIES : . . 
ra 1 6. Sir. Kraukliu Ma 
S Sir RK ird Whitt xt \ 1 
Curious Duteh and Indian Manuscripts. } i Ma Ant t 
The collections of De Bry, Rat Haklus yy 1 \ ‘ ‘ . 
Purcbus, Gryuwus, Thevenot elin, we" . ¥ 4 ’ Vs 
Abelyn. New | andl | Ry ( I 
Early editions of Ptolemy's “Cosmogray th extra s 
printed between the years l4t and 1b ’ ‘ i uy , 
passed in the United States, salle . : at 
Che works of other noted georraphers, as 8 I ! s 
Pomponius Mela, Abuifeda Edrisi, A] ' | stor sw ’ ght. fresh stv 
lius, Mercator, and Munster n 
- a . ‘ xa ‘ \ 
7 \ 
rhe “Jesuit relations, n fortyv-or \ < 
probably the most cor ete set of these va . . os ‘ 
books ever offered tor saie either 1 Europe \ \ \ | \ \ 
America. ‘ , 1 1 
The writings of Sagard. Lesearbot, Cham) : , , CAVOR WOR 
LeClereq, Charievoix, Hennepin, and Lal 1 ( \ Strange Disappearance é 
> ™ . . str tI > 
Works on the New Netherlands. embra y - , ' 
tions of New York and New Jersey, } lt isa tribute to the author's genius that she 
and other languages. never tires and vever loses ber readers 
l hooves an and healthy, and encd- witt 
Rooks and Pawpblets Relating to the Duteh at it ralsing Mmages or making impressions which 
1) thay F rt rn 
Swedish Setthments North A rica ave to be forgotter It is worked out 
el ' is f j / f 
Eariy Tracts on New England, Pennsy Ma ‘ shea ete eee N wakes 
ryland, Vireinia, Florida, and Louisiana Ct skill with which the plot is unfolded is 
shown in the fact that the strongest kind of cir 
Books on the Indian Lancuayves 1) < stantial evicde e is le against two aif 
ort pee Voeat imies, ; st el n, and another strong case againpst.a 
scripts, and both editions of s*] an B - presented - wm il 
and New Testament. ; 
Early Spanish and Duteh Writers—T! Letters *.* Putnams’ New Catalogue forwarded upon 
of Cortes” and the works of Pet Ma Las : 
Casas. Acosta, Benzoni, Cieca. ¢ ara. Herre: } i 
Linschoten, De Laet, Ovied Phevet. Zarate, Var 
der Donck, De Vries, and Usse x 
The “Columbus Letter f 1493: “Cas . 
graphie Int: Ictio St. Di L507 Pepsi N ] fID 1 1) \ TY 
mente.” Milan, 1508; D'Ailly’s “Imago M MPRESA I ENDITE, 
Paris, 1490; and Sir Humphrey G rt's* [ts 
ery tora New Passage to Cathay. London. IN ITFALIA 
Among the miscellaneous books are the Arct 
Ologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts, relating t Ar . , . 
tiquity, published by the Ant t ~ \ ‘ MA - MILAN ) 
London. forty-two vols.: 7 British Poets, Riv vail am sph oinesie aaa ict cd 
side Edition. 1 V s.. Crow \ ire pea ‘ 
Botta i Fiandin’s M s N printed 11 “t1 . » 4 ‘ , 
ee es aed Wee cen” wena cies oe Important Sale in Italy. 
t x s ba i é 
itlas folio; Layard’s N veh, two vols.. atlas foli 
Chinese R POSIOry.¢ tw y Vols., OCTAVO: n the loth of April, 1884, and following days will be 
Harleian Muis« ins by T.t k. ten vols.. , ' ietion MILAN. ? Via Chiaravalie, the collec 
juarto M. le Chev’r F. MEAZZA, and his superb Gallery 
Pictures of the most celebrated artists, Itailan 
Origir 1 ‘ ere of ¢ < ere of 1} ble sh. Duteh, German, French, and Spanish of the 
Declarut } : ~ : . XV. XVI. and XVIL. centuries. 
\ t } 4 arkat trie 
speci s Eneravings and Drawings—Furniture—Arms an Ar 
” mors riental and European Ma jolt as and Porce 
this great Library w commences lains, and various Objects of Art and Curiositics 
‘ at Clinton Hall. Astor Place. For Catalogues address Mr. J.H. 4 ATES, 41 Park Kow, 
| } ' ‘ a New York, and for all information, M. le Chev. Jules 
New York. Gl A. LEAVITT S& CO... Auction- Sambon, in FLOKENCE, 10 Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
eers. Catalogue, 454 pages, pow ready; price, ¢ The Enterprise takes charge of commissions for all 


the sales in Italy 
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Drone on Copyright. 


One Vol. 8vo. Law Sheep. $6.00, 

A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF PROPERTY 
IN INTELLECTUAL PRODUCTIONS in 
Great Britain and the United States, em- 
bracing Copyright in Works of Literature 
and Art, and Playright in Dramatic and 


Musical Compositions, By EATON S. DRONE. 
CONTENTS: 

THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF LITERARY 
PROPERTY; History OF LITERARY PROPERTY. 
Chapter 1. Common-Law Property in Unpub 
lished Works. 2 What may be Copyrighted. 
3. Qualities Essential to Copyright. 4. In whom 
Copyright will vest 5, Statutory Requisites 
for securing Copyright. 6. Transfer ot Copy- 
right. 7. Agreements between Authors and 
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“This book will of itself do much to introduce 
certainty and harmony into the laws governing 
copyright and playright.”— Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. 

“One of the most complete, symmetrical, and 
lucid treati-es to be found in the literature of 
law. . . . That it ts calculated to take its 
place as a standard work on the subject of which 
it treats, both in this country aud Great Britain, 
can scarcely admit of doubt.”—New York Times. 

“Of atruly exhaustive character, it is a trea- 
tise embracing every topic connected with the 
right of literary property.”— New York Tribune, 

**As tothe merits of Mr. Drone’s work as a 
valuable work of reference, there can be but one 
opinion. Itis both comprehensive and exbaus- 
tive, and has the exceptional advantage of cover- 
ing completely the statutes and interpretations 
of the law of copyright, both in Great Britain 
and the United States.°—New York Herald. 

“We congratulate the author on the comple- 
tion of a task which must have involved a great 
outlay of time and labor, as well as tne profes- 
sion, on the appearance of a work which will 
greatly aid those in‘erested in this branch of the 
law.”— Boston Courier. 

‘*Nothing is hazarded in the statement that 
his is a work of very great value in a new ana 
important department of law, and the difficulty 
of bis undertaking has been accomplished with 
a skill and a suce+ss whicb entitles bim toa front 
rank as a legal scientist.”— Boston Fost. 

*“*Mr. Drone’s is a new name in legal litera- 
ture, but one, if we mistake not, which is des- 
tined to be permanent. He has mastered his 
subject in advance of writing, familiarizing bim- 
self with its entire history and hterature, and 
every page displays the band of a writer tbo 
rougbly en rapport with bis theme. His methods 
of thougbt aud composition are logical ; his style 
is oftex. brilliant, always lummous ; and, best of 
all to the lawyer, he is always accurate.”—Chi 
cago Tribune. 

‘Mr. Drone has performed aservice of the 
highest value in writing this book, and is to be 
warmly praised, not only for the admirable and 
thorough mavuer in which be bas performed his 
task, but for the clearness of style and the sim- 
plicity of language tbat characterize his effort 
througbout.”—Boston Gazette. 

‘Evidence not only of untiring industry on 
the part of the author, but of legal learning and 
ability of no mean order.”—Cincinnati Gazette, 

“Of inestimable value to the profession,” — 
Philadelphia Times, 

‘*Tbhe very best work yet published on Eng- 
lish copyright law.”—The Bookseller, London, 
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Botn National Conventionsare to be held in 
Chicago this year. In imitating the Repub 
licans in selecting that city, the Democratk 
Committee is said to have been animated by 
various and conflicting motives. The contest 
was between Chicago and St. Louis. Much 
pressure was brought against the latter city by 
nervous Democrats who were sure that, if the 
Convention were held there, the delegates would 
he stampeded for the old ticket of Tilden 
aud Wendrcks because it was originally 
nominated there. There are Democrats, 
however, Who do not believe that the Til 
len peril has been averted by going to Chi 
cago. The Sun’s quondam candidate, Mr. Hol 
man, isof the opinion that the old ticket is the 
strongest which the party can select, and that 
it would be certain of success at the polls. 


( 


Ile expects to see a majority of the delegates 
irrive in Chicago animated by the same belief, 
and predicts that Tilden will get the nomina- 
tion if he will aceept it. Other authorities be- 
eve that Tilden will at the last moment turn 
over his foliowing to some other man; but who 
this will be, no one of them is able to predict. 
The situation is strikingly like that of four 
vears ago. Then Mr. Tilden was so unsuc- 
ssful in his efforts to convince his most in- 
timate friends that he was really not a can- 
lidate, that nobody knew when the Conven 
n met whether he wished a nomination or 
ot All were agreed, however, that he could 
ime the candidate if he would, but though 
wrote a letter which half the Convention 

k for a declination, and the other 
half could not understand, he gave no indica 
n of his preference for any other candidate, 
nd the Convention was obliged to procee d 
ithout his advice. 





In 1880 both Conventions met in June, the 
Republican on the 2d and the Democratic on 
the 22d This year the Republicans will come 
together on June 3 and the Democrats on 
July 8. Probably the latter have made 
their date later than usual in order to profit by 
any light which the action of the Republican 
Convention may throw upon the situation. 
This isthe natural conduct of a party which 
has no principles of its own that it dares 
to avow, and which, in the language of its 
Committee’s call, is openly in favor of no- 
thing more specific than ‘‘ pure, economical, 
ind constitutional government.” The first con- 
vention of the year will be that of the Green- 
back party in Indianapolis on May 28, and at 
this itis barely possible that General Butler 
may be nominated, although he is perceptibly 
much weaker as a candidate than he was a 
few months ago. There are many cheering 
evidences that his defeat ip Massachusetts 
Was even a more serious personal disaster 
than it appeared to be at the time. 





Reports from the Southern States indicate 
that the delegates from that section to the Na- 
tional Republican Convention will be made up 


in the usual manner. 


The Louisiana delegation will 
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cle Das small thus far, but it mav assume 
very. considerable propertions. This seems 
to be apprehended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. who caused a verbal inquiry to be 
addressed to the Clearing-House Association 
the purport of which wus that, inasmuch as 
e Government's gold balance might be 
drawn down to a dangerous point, it would be 
well to Know how the Clearing-House would 
regard the employment of silver dollars 
in the settlement of its (the Govern 
ment’s) balances. The answer of the Clearing 
H use Committee according to the Financial 


f viele) Was that they must first receive the 


thirty days’ notice of intention to pay silver, 
as stipulated when the Sub-Treasury became 
a member of the Association. As this matter 


involves the question of a change in the 
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standard of value, its settlement is looked for 


ward to with the deepest interest. There is, 
however, no cause for immediate alarm, since 
Congress may at any time put an end to the 
crisis by suspending the coinage of silver 


It appears to be agreed among our morn 
that ; 


communication 


ing me there bas been no of 


ficial 
and the Clearing-House on the subject of sil 


W prin pre rs 


Treasury 


between the 
ver payments, but that everybody should act 
as though there had been. How people will 
act if the thirty days’ notice is given by the 
of to pay in sil 
or when it is given, for it is only a 
of time foreseen, 
Everybody who has any money will want 
to into such shape that it will re- 
main at par with gold” regardless of the ac- 
tion of the Government or of the 
of both combined. This can be done by draw- 
ing gold or gold certificates, and locking them 
up in the safe-deposit companies,or by buyiug 
exchange or gold-bearing 
Already a discrimination has been 
among investors in favor of securities specifi- 
cally payable in gold. The fact that deposit- 
ors will look out for their own interests 
when the time comes, will prevent the banks 
from accepting silver, however much they 
may be inclined todoso, They can within 
thirty days possess themselves of every dollar 
of gold which the Government holds, and no 
silver man can object to their doing so; and with 
this stock in reserve they can probably main- 
tain gold payments so far as they and their cus- 
tomers are concerned. The suggestion has been 
made that the Treasury need not give the 
thirty days’ notice which Secretary Sherman 
agreed to when the present arrangement with 
the Clearing-House The agree- 
ment having been the 
instance of the Government), a violation of it 
an act of repudiation and perfidy 


Government its intention 
ver 
question —can be easily 
get it 


banks or 


sterling bonds. 


noticed 


was made 

made (and made at 
would be 
which, it may fairly be 
Secretary Folger nor any successor of his in 
oftice would ever be guilty of. 


presumed, neither 


The 
Pherson’s bill to suspend the coinage of silver 
dollars till January 1, 
and silver bullion legal tender, differed in an 
important particular from the text of the bill, 
which 


telegraphic synopsis of Senator Me 
i886, and to make gold 
provides that silver bullion shall be 


legaltender only at its value as compared 
with gold. In other words, both gold and 


silver bullion are to be legaltender for 
what they are actually worth. This 
is unobjectionable in principle, although 


the practical operation of the bill would be 
attended with from the 
of If Mr. McPhersoun’s 
bill in any sense represents the present attitude 
of the Democratic party in Congress as to 
silver, it gives a more bopeful view than we 

At all events it 
discussion of the 
is more 


difficulties arising 


fluctuations silver. 


bave ventured to entertain. 


will serve to bring on a 
silver question, than which nothing 
desirable at this time. 


The Copyright Bill is very nearly reached 


in the House, and the enemies of the measure 
intend when it comes up to move an amend- 
ment requiring manufacture in this country. 
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he Nation. 
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We learn from Washington that 
are very confident that it will pass as it comes 
from the Committee. The ‘ protectionists ” are 
evidently very much afraid to come out against 
it. In 
fostering 
ullying themselves with people who openly 


insist on 
without 


ordinary cases they can 


American manufactures 
advocate direct robbery of the producer. They 
therefore to the friendship 
and vote pirates by advocating the 


attempt gain 
of the 
hill in public, and privately declaring their 
intention to kill it by a ‘‘long fight.” 

We are requested by the Copyright League 
to state that, until the Dorsheimer bill is either 
passed or defeated, it will be represented at 
Washington by Mr. James Lowndes, of that 
city. Mr. Lowndes’s standing as a lawyer in 
Washington is well known, and his instruc- 
tions are that the League, which now has the 
support of five hundred names, desires the 
passage of a simple authors’ copyright bill, 
which will give English and American 
authors exactly the same rights everywhere 
that they now have at home, free from any 
limitations or restrictions as to the place of 
manufacture, whether proposed in the interest 
of publishers, paper manufacturers, or pirates. 


| The Dorsheimer bill was framed with exactly 


this intention, but as critics, friendly or 
hostile, have found flaws in its phraseology, the 


League is especially desirous that every one who | 


thinks it worth while should forward to Mr. 
Lowndes, or to it, any suggestions with re- 
gard to the form of the measure, and promises 
that they shall receive due consideration. The 
enemies of the bill are endeavoring to defeat 
it by delay, the only vote thus far taken in 
the House having shown a majority of fifty- 
seven in favor of the measure. 

Mr. Belford, of Colorado, is a terrible but 
illogical fellow. He made a ferocious attack 
on the West Point Academy last week, because 
it does not admit very ignorant boys, and ex- 
claimed with what he thought was destructive 
force: ‘‘ What in God’s name has grammar to 
do with fighting battles?” He has since then 
had a quarrel with Mr. Cobb, the Chairman 
of the Public Lands Committee, of which he 
(Mr. Belford) is a member, in the course of 
which Mr. Cobb expressed a desire to have 
“the gentleman from Colorado shut his jaw, 
of he would shut it for bim.” To this ‘‘inde- 
cent remark” Mr. Belford makes answer that 
he ‘will not allow any man to bulldoze him, 
and especially a man who would spell Rhode 
Island with a little r and leave out the A.” 
He further adds ‘‘that he is prepared for Cobb 
now, and that if he ever attempts to shut his 
jaw for him, the Committee on Public Lands 
will require a new Chairman.” But, we ask, 
what in thunder has spelling to do with shut- 
ting jaws? Why should Mr. Belford allow 
a@ man who spells Rhode Island correctly to 
shut his jaw for him any more readily than a 
man who begins with a small 7 and leaves 
out the 2? Is not this a disgusting conces- 
sion to the claims of knowledge? When a 
man feels in this way about spelling, what 
security can we have that he will not soon 
truckle to grammar or even arithmetic? Our 
rule would be to allow no man, however 
gifted or accomplished, to shut our jaw for us. 





its friends 


The text of Prince Bismarck’s despatch re- 
turning the Ochiltree resolution has been pub- 
lished. It is more dignified in tone than we 
were led to expect, and has also more reason 
init. What he objects to is, it appear, the 
which that Herr Lasker’s 
‘‘tirm and constant exposition of and devo- 


passage asserts 
tion to free and liberal ideas had materially 
advanced the social, political, and ec onomical 
condition” of the German people. We pre- 
sume Herr Lasker’s friends would maintain 
that this was strictly true, but then, as 
he passed his parliamentary career in op- 
position to Prince Bismarck’s policy on do- 
mestic questions, it is perhaps hard to expect 
Bismarck to admit it, on the motion of a for- 
reign Legislature, and it would be very unlike 
him to accept meekly the implied rebuke 
which it contains. Nevertheless, a larger- 
minded and better-tempered man would have 
let it pass in a eulogy, from whatever quarter, 
on an opponent whose lips were forever sealed. 
Prince Bismarck’s right to withhold the reso- 
lution from the Reichstag is a question which 
we must leave to German publicists. On one 
point, we confess, the Chancellor has clearly 
the best of the controversy. He says with 


| much modesty: 


“‘T should not venture to oppose my 
judgment to the opinion of such an illus- 
trious body as the House of Representa- 
tives if I had not, by more than thirty years’ 
active participation in the internal policy of 
Germany, gained an experience which justi- 


| fied me in attaching a certain value to my 


judgment in questions of home affairs.” 

It is undoubtedly true that he knows more 
about the domestic affairs of the German 
Empire than our House of Representatives. 
Over Colonel Tom Ochiltree, who really got 
up the resolution and procured its passage, his 
advantage in this respect is simply beyond 
computation. 

The petition for the impeachment of Judge 
Locke, of Florida, throws a new light on an 
old connection the 
character of judges and their salaries. Judge 
Locke has been United States District Judge 
in Florida for twelve years, on a salary of 
According to the petition for his im- 
peachment, which is accompanied with 
full specifications, affidavits, and the names 
of witnesses, he has found it necessary to eke out 
his scanty income by pawnbroking and usury, 
by illicit dealing in tobacco, and even by 
keeping a wrecking schooner at work along 
the Florida coast. His seat on the bench gave 


subject—the between 


$3,500. 


him, it seems, peculiar facilities for wrecking, 
as he was able, sitting in admiralty, to decree 
himself entitied to salvage for property which, 
as owner of the good ship Pelican, he saved 
from the perils of the deep. This is by no 
means the whole of the story, however 
The Judge is accused of having at 
election time improperly approached voters 
and attempted to influence them in behalf of 
himself and his friends, One witness swears 
that in a campaign some years ago Locke sent 
for him, asked him to getas many votes as he 
could fora State Senator, and handed him some 
money which he, the witness, used among the 
“boys.” This little fact should be considered 
in connection with another circumstance of a 
political nature—that on May 22, 1883, a few 
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months after the passage of the Civil-Service 
Act, Dennis Eagan, Internal Revenue Collec- 
tor for Florida, received a letter from H. C. 
Rogers, Acting Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue at Washington, proposing an assess 
ment of $46 88 against the salary of Judge 
Locke, and requesting him to report why this 
assessment should not be made. 





All this reads like a burlesque written to 
illustrate the consequences of the treatment of 
by our Government. First we 
have a judge appointed and given large 
powers in a half-civilized district, 
where he can easily make himself a petty tyrant, 
then given a salary which 1s very much less 


its judges 


remote, 


than a lawyer fit to have such a place could 
make at the bar. Then we see his salary sud 
denly taxed by the officers of the Government 
which appoints him, in violation of a law just 
passed to prevent such exactions, and to ‘* help 
the party”; and finally we are told that 
the judge has been recouping himself by 
bribery and corruption, and illicit trade, 
and will have to be removed. Judge Locke 
may bea very bad man, but how are we ever to 
vet good Federal judges with sucha system ! 

Mr. Frederick Douglass’s marriage at the age 
of seventy to a white woman has excited a con- 
siderable amount of odd debate. Colored erit- 
ics generally condemn it as a sort of unfaith{ul- 
ness to his own race. The Jadependent of this 
city, however,commended it asa benevolent and 
patriotic enterprise, inasmuch as Mr. Doug- 
lass’s example will probably encourage other 
colored men to marry 
thus lead to that amalgamation of the races 
which is to be the only true and radical solu- 
tion of the negro problem. Against this start- 
ling view the Rev. Dr. Crummell, the colored 
pastor of a colored church in Washington, lifts 


white women, and 


up his voice ina very shrewd and forcible soci- 
ological essay in the Jndependent. He con- 
tends that the advice of the Independent is 
substantially advice to colored men to neglect 
colored women, already the most forlorn class 
in the community, and leave them without 
husbands, for white men will not marry them. 
colored 
Wives, 


men 
there 
would be a corresponding number of colored 


If any considerable body of 
took unto themselves white 
women left, not in single blessedness, but, ac- 
cording to Dr. Crummell, in a condition of 
discontent which would end in great immoral- 
ity. Our advice to both disputants is, how- 
ever, not to become excited over the matter, for 
we are sure ihe discussion is strictly academi- 
cal. We do not believe,in other words, that any 
number of colored gentlemen worth mention 
will succeed in procuring white wives in con 
sequence either of Mr. Douglass’s marriage or 
of the Independent's article. Mr. Douglass has 
exceptional advantages, both in persoval ap- 
pearance, history, and social position, and 
then he married his amanuensis, or, in other 
words, a member of a very susceptible class. 
Nor do we think the writer of editorials 
in favor of mixed marriages takes on himself 
any very serious responsibility. White women 
will always read such compositions with a 
certain distrust, when presented by black 
Suilors, no matter how powerful the argumen- 
tatio It must be remembered, too, that 


| 





women rarely marry for the public good, or as 
a contribution toward the solution of a political 
problem. 


W. B. Cash, one of the two hopeful sons of 
the **Colonel” Cash who killed Shannon the 
lawyer in a duel two years ago, and was 
quitted by a South Carolina jury, has just 
murdered two men in the street, one of them 
the policeman who had arrested him the day 
before for being disorde rly, and the other an 
innocent bystande r. He bas since fled, after 
spreading *‘ gloom” through the community, 
and parties of lynchers are in pursuit of him. 
This man is one of the great multitude of drunk 
en armed rutlians who pass as *‘ gentlemen” 
South, 
and are the curse and scourge of her society 
The father, the Colonel, is of course the 
worthy parent of such offspring, and yet so 


and descendants of Cavaliers at the 


strongly does the diseased public opinion of 
that Shan 
non, an elderly lawyer in good standing, and 


the region bolster up such people, 


a peaceable and respectable man, felt obliged to 
mect old Cash in a duel to give him satisfaction 
for language used in court in the conduct of a 
cause, and was killed by him in the presence 
of a large crowd. The Cash family, 
in a really civilized community, would long 


whol 


ago have been serving out terms in some well 
regulated penitentiary, for crimes of violence. 
In South Carolina they 
commit deliberate, 
then the 
them on horseback, as if they were some kind 
of wild animal. 


run loose till they 
unprovoked murder, and 
whole neighborhood has to chase 


One of the good signs at the South is, how 
ever, that the local press begins to denounce 
particular murderers with courage. Formerly 
they used to confine themselves to denouncing 
murder in general in such vague terms as not 
to offend any one of th 
local murderers, 


always numerous 
that if 
probably be the 
There is at least one such paper in South 

News and ( , 


which is more and 


knowing well 
did, a street fight 
result 


they 
would 


Carolina, the Charleston 
In Florida, 
sought every year by 


more 
Northern visitors and 
drunken blackguard 
making 


colonists, — the 
liers”’ are scarcer and 
searcer, but their 
presence, as was shown the other day by the 


deliberate murder on a hotel piazza of the pro- 


prietor, by a man who informed him afte, 
that he had t ) 


which was the first the | 


“Cava 
themselves 


+) , 
there are stil traces of 


shooting him een inst 





his wife, 
victim knew of it. The Florida 7tnies-( ; 
published in Jacksonville, is making there a 
good tight for civilization, by preaching, 
strange as it may sound here, the duty of 
newspapers to denounce specific murderers, 
ignorance and 
Its theory is, that the 
ordinary Southern murderer is much more 


in order to make up for the 
remissness Of jurors, 
sensitive io newspaper criticism than he is to 
the action of the law. He does not mind be 
ing prosecuted, or even convicted, knowing 
that nothing serious will come of it, but 
editorial denunciation he winces under, proba- 
nind with the 
horrors of ‘‘posting.”” One of the grotesque 


customs of the fighting world down there is 


bly from its association in his 


that ifone tuftian calls another names on 4 


piece of dirty paper, and sticks it on a tree or 








——— ———— s 
' 


gate post, the other is bound to feel, or pre 
tend to feel, unutterable pain and indi 
and run 


around after him witha kr 


pistol, and bave no sleep or appetite ull he 
‘cuts’ him or shoots him 

The American Lit y ( Inakes 
some very usefulcomments on the proposal t 


try the Rev. Heber Newton for heresy, wh 
some of his clerical assailants can hardly 


Without benefit 


have to be tried, under the Church law of 1 


State, in case the Bishop directed a ‘ 
court composed of tive clergymen choset \ 
the accused out of a list of twelve it 
by the Bishop. Of these five, three would 
stitute a quorum,and a majority would b 
petent to deciace all quest ssubmait | 

sothat Mr. Newtou might either! Th r 
acquitted by two clergyme: ! 1 fs \ 
one clergyman baving a stil \ 

such conviction or acquittal w 1 mean 
decision by this one clergyman what was 
was not the doctrine f the Protestant Eps > 
pal Chureh touching the authority of 
Scriptures, and not only this, but wl et 
Mr. Newton had or had not contray 

doctrine in a large number { sermons cf 
course the vote of one clergy 

such a point, though it might nd > Mir 
Newton, would have vo weight whbates 
an expression of the « nof the Cl 

Nor, if the whole fiv rred, w { r 
dicta be accepted asthe pur on of the ¢ i 
Moreover, no counsel would appear at 
trial unless the accused chose to employ tl 
The Literary ChurcAman contrasts this with 
the elaborate arguments of leading mem)ers 
of the bar which accompany the trial of 
important ecclesiastical causes in’ Englat 


and concludes with an expression of dev 
thankfulness that) Bishop 
vouchsafed the wisdom and discretion to let 
the Rev. Heber Newton alone 

aham’'s force, numbering, it is 
4.500 men, has 


General G1 


said, about moved out of 
Suakim to attack Osman Digma, and a battl 


will probably take place on Friday if Osman 


stands his ground If he does stand and is 
defeated, all will be well But the danger is 
that he will not stand his ground; that is, 
that he will retire into the desert and .do 


what he can well afford to do, but his ad 


versaries cannot—wait. Should he adopt this 
po'icy, General Graham's position will be a 
awkward one—for would be 
madness. Moreover, it is rather alarming to 
hear that the camel-drivers of the force are to 
Nubian 


This is 


verv pursuit 


be mutinous or cowardly soldiers, 
who have refused to fight. 
because the tactics in the fight—if fight there 
be—will precisely what Lord 
Chelmsford’s were in Zululand, and what 
Hicks Pasha’s were in the Sudan, and what 
the tactics of small bodies of 
acting against swarms of _ light-armed 
barbarians must alwaysbe, The British will 
have to receive the Arabs in a square, and the 
camels and camel-drivers will have somehow 
to be got inside of the square, or form one 
side of it, and if they stampede or “ 
inany way there might be a catastrophe of 
some kind, and a British disaster would be 

| really a serious matter, 


serious, 


have to be 


regulars 


> 


cut up 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


[WepNEspaY, February 20, to Tvespay, February 26, 1884, 
inclusive. } 


DOMESTIC. 

Tne Senate on Monday passed the Mc- 
Pherson Currency Bill by a vote of 43 to 12. 
Its essential feature is ‘‘ that upon any deposit, 
already or hereafter made, of any United 
States bonds, bearing interest in the manner 
required by law, any national banking associa- 
tion making the same shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from the Controller of the Currency cir- 
culating notes of different denominations, in 
blank, registered and countersigned as pro- 
vided by law, not exceeding in the whoie 
amount the par value of the bonds deposited; 
provided,that at no time shall the total amount 
of such notes issued to any such association 
exceed the amount at such time actually paid 
in of its capital stock.” 


The House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency on Tuesday morning instructed Mr. 
Wilkins to report the McPherson bill, and on 
the third Monday in March toask, undera 
suspension of the rules, that a day be set for 
its consideration. It was especially stipulated 
that this action should not be considered as an 
adverse expression of the Committee on the 
Potter bill, now before the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The House bill for the relief of Gen. Fitz- 
John Porter has been favorably reported in 
the Senate and made the special order for 
March 12. 

The Shipping Committee of the House on 
Monday voted six to three to report ad- 
versely the bill to admit foreign-built ships to 
American registry free of duty. 

Representative Belford has prepared a bill 
for introduction in the House, providing for 
the establishment at West Point of a prepara- 
tory school for candidates for admission to 
the Military Academy. 

There is pending before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives a very stringent bill by which it is pro- 
posed to amend the Chinese restriction act, 
and to provide more exacting regulations as 
to the passports which are given to certain 
classes of Chinese. The Chinese Govern- 
ment, through its ambassador in Washing- 
ton, has just senta communication to Con- 
gress, in which it says that, in view of the 
agitation of this subject by the American Con- 
gress, it has determined not to give any cer- 
tificates to Chinamen of the classes referred 
to, and not to permit any to embark for the 
United States. The bill which the California 
members, therefore, are so persistently urging 
before the Committee, if enacted, would be 
aimed at a man of straw. 

The House Committee on Foreigu Affairs 
decided on Saturday to take no action in re- 
gard to the Lasker incident for the present, 
until all the documents in the case arrive. 

Spesker Carlisle has received a letter ad- 
dressed to him personally by several of the 
most prominent members of the Liberal Party 
in the German Reichstag, expressing their 
appreciation of the action taken by the House 
of Representatives in memory of Herr Lasker. 

The British Government bas presented to 
the United States, for the use of the Greely 
Relief Expedition, the Alert, which was the 
advance ship of the expedition under Sir 
George Nares. The President has accepted 
the gift with the thunks of this nation. The 
Sevate, also, on Tuesday passed a resolution 
thanking the British Government 
Alert. Inthe House, “ Richelieu’ Robinson 
objected to the consideration of the resolution. 

Chief-Engineer George Melville will accom- 
pany the Greely Relief Expedition as engineer 
of the advance ship Thetis, commanded by 
Captain Schley. 

The steamer Frisia, with the bodies of De 
Long and his comrades of the Jeannette expe- 
dition on board, arrived at Hoboken on Wed- 
nesday. 


Nl 
the Brooklyn Navy-yard, followed by an im- 


posing procession of military organizations. 
Public funeral services were held in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, in this city, on 
Saturday, and the bodies, with three excep- 
tions, were afterward interred at Woodlawn 
Cemetery. 
bodies, and they were 
places. 

A call for $10,000,000 3, per cent. bonds 
was issued by the United States Treasury 
Department on Thursday. 

President Arthur on Thursday renominated 
Mr. Burchard to be Director of the Mint. 


The Secretary of State received a despatch 


interred at different 


| from Minister Foster, at Madrid, on Monday, 
| . > . . 
announcing that James R. Partridge had com- 





for the | 


mitted suicide at Alicante, Spain, where he 
was residing on account of 1J-healtb. Mr. 
Partridge was formany years a diplomatic rep- 
resentative of the United States in Honduras, 
Brazil, and Salvador. He was appointed 
Miuister to Peru in 1882, and was recalled by 
Secretary Frelinghuysen in tbe early part of 
1883 because of his unauthorized action in 
upiting with the diplomatic representatives of 
Great Britain, France, and Italy in Peru ina 
joint memorandum, asking that their Govern- 
ments should request Chili to make peace on 
certain terms. 

United States Minister Hunt is dying in St. 
Petersburg, Russia. 

The investigation of the Danville (Va.) out 
rages has been in progress at Washington 
during the week, and of the Copiah (Miss.) 
outrages, at New Orleans. There was a great 
deal of testiinony to prove the intimidation of 
the negroes by the whites on the one side, and 
their insolence on the other. The House Com- 
mittee investigating the charges uf ex-Spcaker 
Keifer against Gen, H. VY. Boynton, a news- 
paper correspondent, was also in session for 
several days at Washington. No report has 
yet been made. 

The National Democratic Convention is 
called to meet at Chicago on July 8 The 
Territories are invited to send delegates, sub- 
ject to the decision of the Convention as to 
their admission. A National Greenback Con- 
vention is called to meet in Indianapolis on 
May 238. 


About 300 Independent Republicans sat 
down to a Washington’s Birthday dinner in 
the Assembly Rooms of the Brooklyn Aca- 
demy of Music on Fnday evening. There 
were representatives of this city, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Albany, and 
o.her places. Speeches were made by Frederic 
Cromwell, Carl Schurz, President Seelye, of 
Amherst College, and others. The tenor of 
the remarks was entirely against Machine 
methods and sectional agitation. Mr. Schurz 
sounded the keynote of the meeting when he 
said: ‘*‘ The real element of strength for the 
Republican party is the popular belief that it 
contains the elements of reform in sufiicient 
preponderance to direct its policy. The views 
that shape administrative reform will be the 
issues of the coming campaign.” 

On Saturday morning a large body of 
representative Republicans, called together 
for a conference in regard to nominations for 
the Presidential contest, met in this city. 
Speeches of a similar tone to those at the 
Brooklyn dinner were delivered, and resolu- 
uons were passed as follows: That it is ia- 


| dispensable to the success of the Republican 


party that the character, record, and political 
associations of its candidates for President 
and Vice-President of the United States 
should be such as to warrant entire confi- 
dence in their readiness to defend the ad- 
vances already made toward divorcing the 
public service from party politics, and to con- 


| tinue these advances till the separation has 


On Friday they were conveyed to ' 


been made final and complete ; that no inter- 
ference with the free choice of delegates to 
the National Convention by Congressional 
districts should anywhere be tolerated ; that 
the interests of the Republican party impera- 


| 


Friends have charge of the other | 





tively demand that the management of the 
State and national campaign be confided to 
men whose character and record are such as 
to command the unhesitating support and 
confidence of all members of the party; and 
that acommittee be appointed to carry out 
these views. 

The New Jersey State Republican Conven- 
tion is called to meet in Trenton on April 28. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s bill to give the Mayor of 
New York city the sole power of appointing 
heads of departments was passed by the As- 
sembly on Wednesday by a vote of 70 to 51. 

The Prison Labor Commission sent in a re 
port to the Assembly on Wedvesday repre 
senting that the time accorded to make a re- 
port is insufficient, and requesting that ample 
time for an examination of the whole matter 
be covceded them. In the meantime they 
think the subject should not be in any way 
complicated by a renewal of the existing con- 
tracts or awarding of new ones: Jet these 
wait until the report is ready. The Commis- 
sion is informed that no contracts except one 
small one will mature for two years, 

On Thursday the Comstock bill, which pro- 
hibits the making of further prison labor con- 
tracts, was passed by the Assembly with only 
one negative vote. 

The Judges of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals wore for the first time on Monday silken 
robes, in accordance with a recent request 
from the State Bar Association. 

George William Curtis has accepted the in- 
vitation of the city of Boston to deliver a 
eulogy on Wendell Phillips in Tremont Tem- 
ple on April 16. 

The Dartmouth College Faculty has refused 
to adopt the resolutions for the regulation of 
intercollegiate athletics. 

Salmi Morse, the author of the ‘‘ Passion 
Play,” which he tried to produce in this city 
last winter, was found drowned in the North 
River on Friday. He bad lately been de- 
pressed in spirits on account of ill-health and 
business troubles, and it is supposed that he 
committed suicide. 

A terrible explosion of fire-damp occurred 
ina coal mine four miles from Uniontown, 
Pa., on Wednesday. Nineteen miners were 
killed. 

Reports were received on Wednesday of a 
great tornado on the previous day in Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Kentucky, and 
other Southern States. The loss of life in 
some localities was very great. Serious floods 
were also reported from Southern California. 

FOREIGN. 

General Gordon has been carrying on his 
work of reform at Khartum successfully. 
Unjust debts have been cancelled, and pris- 
oners were released. The clause regarding 
slavery in his recent proclamation is: ‘‘I de- 
sire to restore your happiness, and so I have 
decided to permit slave traffic. Every one 
having domestic servants may consider them 
his property and dispose of them.” Atter the 
full restoration of order at Khartum, General 
Gordon will proceed to Kordofan, where he 
will interview El] Mahdi in order to learn the 
fate of Hicks Pasha, 


Khartum was reported to be tranquil on 
Tuesday. The market is full of Arabs daily, 
who freely bring in their produce on foot. 


| The price of vegetables has fallen one-half 
| since General Gordon’s arrival. 


General Gordon’s recent proclamation is los- 
ing its effect. E) Mahdi is marching on Khar- 
tum. Gordon has published anotber manifesto, 
in which he informs the insurgents that the Sul- 
tan,the Commander of the Faithful,intends to 
despatch a great army to conquer their country, 
General Gordon exhorts them to accept his of- 
fers of peace in order to preserve themselves 
from a Turkish invasion. He has asked the Kbe- 
dive toissue a decree confirming the incepend- 
ence of the Sudan. On the other hand, the 
Porte has warned the Khedive to maintain its 
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integrity. This dilemma has led to fresh ru- 
mors of the Khedive’s abdication. 

Great uneasiness was felt at Cairo on Mon 
day at the report that the powerful Beshareen 
Arabs bad revolted. They occupy the terri 
tory between Khartum and Wady Halfa and 
eastward as far as Berner. If this is true, 
General Gordon with Kbartum and the other 
garrisons is cut off. 

It was positively asserted in Constantinople 
on Monday that El Mahdi and King John of 
Abyssinia had signed a convention to the 
etfect that King John should remain neutral, 
and in return receive a port on the Red 
Sea and a large accession of territory. 

The Tokar Relief Expedition consists of 
about 6,000 men, including all brauches of 
the service. Twelve Kundred of them were 
at Suakim and 4,300 near Trinkitat on Friday, 
preparing to advance simultaneously to the re 
lief of the besieged town. On that day news was 
received that the garrison at Tokar bad sur- 
rendered, The Governor of tbat city bad a 
conference on Wednesday with Osman Dig 
ma, the result of which was that he accepted 
the rebel’s terms. One account says that only 
those of the garrison who had wives surren 
dered; the remainder were trying to reach 
Suakim. It is not believed that the rebels put 
the population of Tokar to the sword, The 
greatest excitement prevailed in London over 
the news, On Saturday Admiral Hewett, 

saker Pasha, and General Graham started for 
Trinkitat. Osman Digma was on that day 
reported at Teb, eager to fight. 

The whole British expedition landed at 
Trinkitat on Sucday. Rebels could be seen on 
all sides. It is estimated that there are 18,000 of 
them in the immediate vicinity. The British 
Secretary of War on Sunday ordered an im- 
mediate advance to be made from Trinkitat. 
The news of the surrender of Tokar spread 
throughout the Sudan as an English defeat, 
and had a great effect on the rebels. 

One thousand British troops advanced four 
miles on Tuesday from Trinkitat, and occu- 
pied Baker Pasba’s fortificaions. Theenemy 
retired waving their spears. It is expected 
that a battle will take place on Friday, and 
that the point of attack will be three miles 
northeast of Trinkitat. 

The men-of-war at Suakim fired during 
Monday night to keep the rebels at a distance. 
The condition of affairs there is critical. 

In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. 
Labouchere moved an adjournment in order 
to discuss the position of the troops along the 
Red Sea. Several attacks were made on the 
Goverument policy in Egypt, which was d 
fended by Mr. Gladstone and the Marquis of 
Hartington. The motion was defeated. A 
Parnellite motion to appoint a standing com- 
mittee on [rish affairs was rejected, 100 to 40. 


Mr. Vincent, the tinancial adviser to the 
Kbedive, is going to England to urge a scheme 
of Egyptian fivancial retorm. The outlires 
are as follows: The suspension of the sinking 
fund provided for under the liquidation Jaw 
the reduction of the interest op the Suez Canal 
bouds held by Eugland to 21-2 per cent. ; the 
taxation of resident foreigners, aud the reduce 
tion of the army and civil administration 
The total which it is estimated will be realized 
by these reforms is over $5,000,000 yeariy 


A meeting of the Suez Canal bondbolders, 
representing 25,000 shares, was held iu Paris 
on Friday. It was unanimously resolved that 
the agreement made by M. de Les-eps with 
the British shipowners was unacceptable. 


Sir Edward Thornton, british Minister at 
St. Petersburg, has been directed bv bis 
Government to ask of the Russian Govern 
ment a full explanation of their annexation of 
the Merv Oasis. Minister Thornton is at the 
same time to protest against this action as a 
breach of the assurances given to Englund by 
the Czar Alexander. It was t 


Stated in St 


Petersourg on Monday that Russia bad volun- 
tarily oflered England a pledge to stop at 


. 


Merv, and to use her influence with the Kbans 
of Bokhara and Kuiva to facilitate English 


commerce. It was furtber stated that the 
Russian Government bad invited England t 
join in constructing a canal from the Sea of 


Aral to the Indian frontier 





In the House of Commons on Wednesday 
Mr. Jotn O'Conner Power, Home Ruler, re 
sumed the debate upon Mr. Parnell’s amend 
ment to the address in reply to the Queen's 
speech, and made a severe arraignment of th 
Parnellite party. The Parnellits bad, be 
said, been pursuing a pohcy adverse to the i 
terests of Ireland since the Land Act was it 
iroduced. It wasin consequence of this 


he had separated himselt from the Nationalist 
movement, which had impeded beneficial | 


gislation, and bad my osed upon lreland thre 
years of the most stringent and hateful legis 


lation whieh had ever been imposed upon apy 


country, The speech caused a great sensation 
in the House, which was crowded. Messrs 
Healy and Justin MeCartby replied. On Fr 


day the House re jected the amendment by i 
vole of eighty-one to thirty 


The Conservative me Parliamet 
met on Thursday morning. They cecided t 
support the election of Mr. Arthur Wellesley 
Peel,the Government candidate for the Sp. 


ik 
} \ 


mbers of 


ership. Speaker Brand announced bis resig 
nation ou Friday. On Monday, when he 
formally retired from the chair, Mr. Glad 


stone made a motion which was carried, eu 
logizing his course He has been raised to 
the peerage with the title of Lord Hampden 

Sir Arthur Wellesley Peel, voungest son of 
the late Sir Robert Peel, was on Tuesday 
unanimously elected Speaker of the House of 
Commons 

The House of Commons 
firmed its previous resolution fe 
Bradlaugh to take the oath, by a 


on Thursday reaf 
rbtdding Mr 
Vote of Yvot 


178. Mr. Bradlaugh savs if the courts d 
against him he will resign his seat and 
seck a retlection 

The House of Lords on Friday passed a 


motion to appoint a commission on the hous 
ing ot the poor Phe Princ i 
a speech upon it,and was appointed a member 
ot the commission 
Mr. Gladston 

Saiith the Professorship of History at Oxford 
Ip case Mr, Smith declines, the position w 
be offered to Dr. Edward A. Freeman 


has offered Mr. Goldwin 


It is rumored that Henry Irving wi 
solicited to c-ntest a Parliame tary ¢ - l 
ency in the Liberal interest inthe next general 
electlop 

A terrible dynamite explosion occurred 
a cloak room at the Victoria Railway st 
in London about 1 o'clock Puesday 
ing. <A large portion of tl root was blow1 
off and nearly all the giass-work in the station 
Was destroved. Extensive damage was done 
to surrounding property All trains bad 





ceased runping and onlv a few persons were 


in the station. But two persons were red 
and they slightly. The deed is attributes 
the same persons who caused the eXplosion a 
the Praed Street station ot the | xT i 
Railroad several months ag Poe damage 
caused Is estimated at about $20, 04 

The Berlin 0; ) Gazette published on 
Wednesday the communicati t Prince Bis 
marck to the German Minister at Washrogt 
nregard to the Lasker resolu In ith 
Sala i should have Tare iv a cepted ihe 
comm ( mad vy Minister Sargen! 
apo should hav isked tl Emperor to em 
power me to present ot Reichstag, 1f the 
resolution bad not contained an opinion re 
vardipg the ol and effect of Herr Lasker's 
political activiiy which was opposed to my 
convictions. According to my experience of 
the poh ale on Jevelopment of the 
German people. I cannot recognize the opin 
lon as one which events I bave witnessed 
would justify. 1 cannot determine to ask the 
Emperor for the Decessary power to communi 
cate the resoluuion to the Reichstag, because I 









should have ofticialiv t voca’e before tt 
Emperor an op 1wWhich Lea t recognize 
is rrect 
Bis — gap, the 1 
Su on Thursday tt © Te st ad 
ressed to P Bismarck bv Minister Sar 
gent was of sucha r irkalble haracter that 
li ¢ I CN} try his f 
diplomaue ‘us Ita ! othing 
less tha isk ! } I t e 
vote of a fore Dandy ! ! ’ Vise 
the Reichstag, tor P 8 rek s duty is 
simply \ t t ‘ s f+) ae 
peror, P | . pio 
of the internsatior i cracy, t f xt 
Cierl ] 1 ero;T 
The Berl \ ‘ r 
Bismarck's decree is rived of st for 
{ ress abd t \ ! CO} 
the w le affair is ma voa f 
rnal G \ ] 5 Inf ‘ 
ever, Whether \ 1} . ‘ 
trout Emp regu ha \ 
forn \ ! . 
t { t he 4 s 
l l l \ | ‘ 
1 At lust 11 | . s ot rea 
) ! tv t how bis { ! 
( i rv while \ ~ 
couseripts ( ss oWaus \ 
. 111 1 t 1’ aq Viuis 
ric s t ts \ 
\ tis I’ ( Bisa KR Ws { 
ising to pra Herr Lasker ‘ 
Wror Tes M s The la 
ter Was \ vit sy 
| | . } 
t i " Ml vs T bye 
iey t sn t \ ] 
at the st i] k « 
Nl ~ s “ < ’ 
i } . l s S 
' Se e < s 
I i 1 t ws . 
} ss ‘ l . Howeve . 
Mr.s : itd bis pos 
Sa sit d fils his y 
. ‘ ' iim. 
culties 
The ( t TVie Ws at Lk 1 betwe 1 
P Dolgoruk it Bismarck ve 
resulted { Sst f after +1 t 
1 ripg Wi Czar and | 
eTOrT W i 
A Cor SS101 the Russian General Staff 
. iooruting a Vast scheme ol retorm ip the 
ul stra i { Mery bistric The 
Turcomans a g the ret i of na 
ve lostitutions 
M. Clemenceau has re tly returned to 
Paris trom a visit t London tie expresses 
nseif as much | ed with the tenement 
wellings of workingmen in London. He was 
t ed, however, at the slums, which sur 
Dass cra hith and wretchedness any 
t! tK e seer 1 Paris Phe infiltration of 
Sociniistn 1D o | sa politics truck him as 
4 re : . > ie ot he abe _ 
M. Benjamin Ullmann, the French painter, 
ied I yatithe age of fifty-five He 
ii often xh ted at the Paris salons and 
l al TEeECELVE three medals The decorative 
paintings in the Court of Cassauion and other 
public rooms were the work of bis brush 
Franegois Bouhcur, a brotber of Rosa Bon 
heur, and a painter of some celebrity, is dead 
at the age of s1Xxly 


jeath is announced of the distinguished 
French Geverals Emmanuel Feix ae Wimpf 


ten, aged seventy-three, and Jean’ Paul 
Adam de Schramm, aged ninety-five 
Privee Krapotkive, the Nibilist, 1s danger 


ous!y ill in Ciairvaux Prison, France. nis 
doctors say that be will die unlcss removed to 
more bealthful quarters 

Phe French General Millot, commander o 
the land torces in ‘Tonquin, has left three bat- 
tulions at Sontay and three at Haiphong, and 
is preparing to operate against Bacninh with 
¥,000 men, 
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THE SILVER CRISIS, 


THE announcement that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has intimated to the Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation that it may become necessary to pay the 
Government’s balances in silver, is fraught with 
very momentous consequences. The thing 
to be decided is, whether the business of the 
country shall be conducted on the gold stan- 
dard, or on the silver standard, or on two stan- 
dards simultaneously. The Silver-Coinage Act, 
and the incessant piling up in the Treasury of 
a kind of money which cannot be used, have 
at last brought us to the edge of a crisis which 
has been foreseen and predicted from the be- 
ginning. Itis better, far better, to meet the 
issue now, while the amount of silver on hand 
is a manageable quantity, than to wait till it 
reaches unmanageable proportions. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is not to be censured 
for the step he has taken. On the contrary, 
he is entitled to the thanks and comimenda- 
tions of the business community for precipi- 
tating an issue which could not be postponed 
much longer in any case, and which must find 
its ultimate solution not in a war of words, 
but in the clashing of facts, 

A brief explanation of the mode in which 
the Government conducts its business is needed 
in order to appreciate the significance of the 
step which has been taken. New York, as the 


financial centre of the United States, the place | 


where the bulk of the country’s exchanges are 
effected, and where the larger part of the cus- 
toms revenue is received, is the most conve- 
nient place for the Government to make 
its general disbursements. In order both to 
receive and to pay out money in the 
large sums which it has to handle, in 
a speedy and economical manner, the Sub- 
Treasury meets the banks every day at the 
Clearing-House, passes in the checks which it 
holds against the banks, receives those drawn 
upon itself by the Treasurer at Washington, 
and which have found their way hither 
through bank channels from every part of 
the country, and either pays to or receives 
from the Clearing-House the balance resulting 
from a comparison of the two accounts. In 
other words, it acts and is acted upon, so far 
as the ‘‘clearing” goes, just like any other 
member of the association. Clearing is a 
mechanical operation, which the Government 
avails itself of as a labor-saving machine, 

The Sub-Treasury might leave the Clear- 
ing-House and go back to its old system of 
making all its payments and taking in all its 
receipts over its own counter, but while it re- 
mains there it must obey the rules of the Asso- 
ciation, as it has agreed to do. One of these 
rules provides that all balances shall be paid 
either in gold or in United States legal-tender 
notes. The resolutions adopted by the Asso- 
ciation, with the concurrence of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, on the 12th of No- 
vember, 1878, have kept, and will continue to 
keep, all the money on deposit in the banks 
of New York at par with gold, whatever may 
be done by the Government or by banks else- 
where. The Boston Clearing-House passed 
resolutions similar to those adopted here, 
but no action was taken on the subject in 
other cities. 

We do not understand that any step has 


| silver crisis becomes uttetly disastrous. 





been taken further than to obtain the opinion 
of the Clearing-House as to the effect of the 
Government’s giving notice (if it should be 
forced to do so either by financial or political 
exigencies) of its intention to pay silver dol- 
lars, instead of gold or greenbacks, in the 
settlement of its debit balances, It can do so 
—that is, it can abrogate the rule so far as 
itself is concerned—by giving thirty days’ 
notice, but not before. While, therefore, it has 
only made an inquiry, and may do nothing 
more at present, yet the situation and the in- 
quiry both point to action of some kind, and 
itis well that the step is taken before the 
The 
amount of silver in the Treasury now is only 
one hundred and twenty millions, or little 
more than one-half the amount usually held 
by the Bank of France. The quantity in 
France, however, is a fixed quantity. It can- 
not be increased, because the Government re- 
fuses to coin any more. Ours is an increas- 
ing quantity, and no limit, not even the 
limit of the public demand, has _ been 
placed upon it. No time for grappling with 
such an evil can be deemed too early. 
Congress bas had abundant opportunity to 
cousider and act upou it, but has neglected to 
do so. It is plain that another year could not 
be allowed to pass without so reducing the 
Government's gold balance that it would be 
forced to pay out silver for its current re- 
quirements. It is by all means advisable to 
take this step while Congress is in session in 
order that legislative remedies may be applied 
if there is any disposition to apply them, and 
that the responsibility for not applying them 
may fall where it belongs. 

The straight issue is, whether the money of 
the country and the standard of value shall 
be gold or silver. This will not be decided 
by speeches or votes, but by the action of the 
business community. Will any bank, can 
any bank, receive from depositors silver 
worth eighty cents to the dollar, and pay out 
gold on depositors’ checks worth one hundred 
cents to the dollar? Will any depositor de- 
posit gold or gold value in a bank where he 
may expect to receive silver or silver value in 


return ? These questions answer themselves. 
If any bank should be so far forget- 
ful of its own interests as to distribute 


its capital to its customers by taking in 80- 
cent dollars and paying out 100-cent dollars, 
it would very soon be without either custom- 
ers or capital. Such a course of procedure is 
unthinkable from a business-man’s point of 
view. There is no way to make two unequal 
things equal toeach other. There is no way 
to compel the business community to esteem 
silver as highly as they esteem gold. There- 
fore no legislation can cause the silver dollar 
and the gold dollar to pass on an equality, 
either inside or outside of the banks, unless 
the Government redeems the silver dollar 
as it redeems the greenback dollar at the 
Treasury. 

The political consequenees of the silver 
crisis, if it is to come now, or whenever it 
does come, will be very important. Itis quite 
evident that the silver craze which raged with 
such violence in the West and South a few 
years ago has died out except in the silver- 
producing States and Territories, where the 


| mines, at good prices. 





Silver-Coinage Act is looked upon rightfully 
asa measure of ‘“‘protection to American in- 
dustry”—in other words, as a means of secur- 
ing a steady market for the product of the 
In the Eastern States, 
and especially in New York, no other issue 
would so surely wreck the Democratic party 
as any disturbance of business resulting from 
that party’s neglect or refusal to suspend the 
coinage of unused silver, the existing mass of 
which constitutes the most serious menace to 
the prosperity of the country. 


THE REGULATION OF COLLEGE 
SPORTS. 
Tue resolutions of the recent intercollegiate 
athletic conference have called out a chorus 
of disapproval from several quarters, and it 
is evidently more than doubtful whether five 


colleges can be got to approve them. — Har- 
vard and Princeton have adopted them. 


Brown will probably refuse. There is no 
chance that Yale will accept them, and even 
if Columbia and Wesleyan should, the defec- 
tion of Yale will make any attempt at union 
nearly impossible. Whether we call Harvard 
and Yale universities or only colleges like the 
rest, they are so much larger, and their stake 
in the matteris so much greater, and the com- 
petition between them so much keener, that 
for the success of an intercollegiate athletic 
code the support of both is required. 

The discussion as far as it has gone (and it 
will no doubt be renewed) has brought out 
one or two points of considerable interest. 
The first of these is,that the idea prevails 
among a considerable body of students, that 
the regulation of sports is something with 
which the faculties of colleges have nothing 
todo. This is all the more remarkable be- 
cause it is only within a generation that sports 
have obtained any recognition in American 
colleges. Fifty years ago the idea that ath- 
letics were a branch of education, or that com- 
petition in them was to be encouraged, was un- 
known in American colleges, and any attempt 
to foster it would have been quickly stifled 
by the faculties. These bodies, which were 
then composed of teachers of a somewhat as- 
cetic type, looked with coldness upon, if they 
did not actually resist, the great modern ath- 
letic revival, which, in and out of college, has 
become so marked a feature of our time; but 
no one ever dreamt till now that they had 
nothing to say about it. They must have a 
voice in it as long as they have a voice in 
college discipline at all. The health of students, 
the occupation of their time, and their morals 
are all affected, and unless the colleges are 
going to abdicate all their disciplinary func- 
tions and convert themselves into lecturing 
and examining machines, they will always 
have to exercise some supervision over sports. 
To take what may seem to some readers to be 
an extreme case, but is really not so, if a 
college nine were to ‘‘ take the road,” as 
theatrical companies do, under the man- 
agement of a professional, and play through 
the country against all comers, for money, the 
transaction could hardly fail to raise the 
question whether the money and the scores 
were a sufficient offset to the degradation of 


college sports involved, : 
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But there is a wide difference between the 
exercise in each college of a general supervi- 
sory power over sports, and the attempt to 
establish an intercollegiate code, as a glance 
at the resolutions will 
They bring out very distinctly, the moment 
we examine them in detail, the fact that there 
is so great a dissimilarity, first, in the cir- 
cumstances of the colleges, and second, in the 


themselves show. 


character of the sports themselves, that any 
attempt to make up such acode will be at- 
tended with enormous if not insuperable dif- 
ficulties. 

The first resolution is, that any ‘‘director or 
instructor in physical exercises or athletic 
sports” must be appointed by the college and 
his name announced in the catalogue. There 
is no objection to this resolution, apparently, 
and we only mention it here because it empha 
sizes the fact that the function of physical edu- 
cation is already recognized generally by the 
colleges. The next resolution is, that ‘‘ no pro- 
fessional athlete, oarsman, or ball player shall 
be employed either for instruction or for prac 
tice or preparation for any collegiate contest.” 
This, 
‘ professional,” as to which, as many of our 
know, there is a vast body of 
learning in existence, but as yet no common 
agreement, Assuming that the word is bere 
used roughly to denote any one who is not an 
undergraduate, and who rows or plays ball as 


of course, raises the question what is a 


readers 


a matter of business, it seems rather hard that 
a college nine or crew should not bave a right 
to get themselves coached by such a man. 
The objection mentioned in the resolution is 
that the crew or nine with a professional 
coach would have an aglvantage over crews 
and nines having no coach; that, therefore, 
professionals would be employed, if at all, 
universally, and that this would tend to 
assimilate the “tone” of undergraduates 
with that of professionals, whose character is 
often low and whose motive is mainly mer- 
cenary. But why? Coaching by profes- 
sionals cannot of itself make the motive of 
undergraduates mercenary, and nothing can 
prevent the motive of undergraduates being 
the desire to win, if possible. It seems, too, 
that it is a mistake to suppose that 
the employment of a professional coach by 
one college forces its rival to employ a pro- 
fessional. In rowing, the introduction of the 
“English” stroke was due to the discovery 
of it at Oxford, and all sorts of experiments 
with professional coaches have failed to in 
duce a belief that for college races any pro 
fessional stroke can be found that is better. 

The next resolution, with its reasons, is as 
follows: 

‘Much of the expense and loss of time at- 
tending the practice of college sports is oc- 
casioned by playing games at a distance; yet 
for various reasons it seems advisable that in 
tercollegiate contests in these sports should be 
continued. They develop strength and execu- 
tive ability, as well as courage, presence of 
mind, and other important elements of 
character. They give students an opportunity 
to measure their physical powers with others, 
and, when conducted in the right spirit, tend 
to make friends of rivals and to subordinate 


class feeling to college unity. For these 
reasons, these games ought to be more 
generally played in college. Class nines 
and foot-ball teams should be formed 


as well as class crews; and the university 





teams should depend more largely upon these 
organfatious for practice. It the base-ball 
nines of ove college practise with expert ama 
teur clubs because such clubs exist in 
vicinity, this compels the nines of other col 
leges, not so favorably situated, to practise 
With inferior amateur organizations, regular 
professionals, or, what is more to be regretted 
with undisciplined semi-professionals. There 
fore, 

‘*3. Resolved, That no college organization 
shall row, or play base-ball, foot-ball, lacrosse, 
or cricket, except with similar organi: 
from their own or other institutions 
ing.” 

This prevents all play 
als; and it is that 
ference between play with professionals 
which may be likely to lead to a 
of the ‘‘tone” 


their 


tions 
f learn 
with profession 


is a dif 


obvious there 
lowering 
of sports—and coaching by 
professionals. But here there is a difference 
again, arising from the character of the 
sport. There is never likely to be much troubk 
about rowing with professionals, because pro 
fessional rowing beat college 


men 
amateurs, and there is a certain absurdity in 
contests between them. 
lieve this is not so; 


always 


In base-ball, we be 
and in the smaller col 
leges, where it is difficult to get up more than 
one good ‘‘nine,” unless this nine is 
to practise with professionals it 
tise at all. 

The sixth resolution, that no game shall 
take place except upon the 


allowed 


cannot prac 


home ground 
of one or other of the competing colleges 
is designed to break up the practice of 
playing match games in large cities, and 
drawing crowds for the sake of gate money 
But are not great crowds drawn to 
Harvard for And what are 
we to say of Columbia, whose consent to these 


gate money 


resolutions is asked, which is situated in a 
large city, and which has no home grounds’ 

The 
longer 


resolution forbids boat 
than three miles. The imy 
ground for this is the 
from a four-mile race 


any such danger, any college which 


seventh 





danger to healt} 
But if there is 


recog 


nizes it will have to stop four-mile races 
whether other colleges do or not If Harvard 
and Princeton believe that four miles 1s too 


long a course, and it can be proved by medi 
cal authority, Yale and l 
almost certainly have to come to the samt 
conclusion. 

The fourth resolution provides fora stand 
ing committee of the colleges to supervise al] 
contests and approve of all rules and re 
tions. This, 
than all the others put ’ 
prove impracticable, it is much more so. It 


involves the 





of course, coes 


transfer of the whole 
ment of sports from the students to the facul 
ty, and this not to the faculty of one college 
but of several, different in circumstances and 
position andresources. This appearsto imply 
a view of the right of faculties to interfere 
quite as extreme as the undergraduate notion 
that the students must be left altogether to 
themselves. 

If we ave right in what we bave been saying, 
the difficulty with the present movement lies 
in its having attempted too much, and con 
sequently a revision of the regulations, with 
a view to confining them to a much smaller 
field, and possibly to fewer colleges even than 


five, seems necessary. 
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HOW THE SUDAN 


LISH 


GOT INTO ENG 


POLITICS 


THe rapidity with which the affairs of a bar 
barous ind remote African provinces wi} hy 
England has never owned or th ht of owt 


ing, have become the great neern of Eng 


the re 
holding of these 
rrifories was, but 
aiso OV The vices he incurable vices, of Liyp 
hich had largely contributed 
to the revolt of the Sudanese peoples. 

That thev refused to force this opinion on 
their resolve to 


the Khedive was owing to 
nake their occupation of Egypt purely tempo 
rary, and let the Khedive’s Government stand 
was possible for it to do so 
! olve was in its turn owing partly 
to Mr. Gladstone’s strong aversion to increasing 
ilities and responsibilities of England 
anywhere in the world, partly to the language 
xe bad held in Parliament when the 
dition of 1882 was despatched under Sir Gar 
net Wolseley— intended 
the apprehensions of that section of his sup- 


expe 


-lanruage to remove 
porters which considered the expedition a 
piece of aggression that would lead to annexa 
tion: lastly, to the assurances which his Cabi- 
net addressed to the other European Powers 
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English action. These pledges bad been so 


numerous and so explicit, and coincided so 


fully with the intentions which he had himself | 


entertained when despatching the expedition, 
that it would have been hard to escape from 
them even when circumstances changed and 
events showed the difficulty of leaving the 
tottering throne of the Khedive to stand un 
supported. There 
think that Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville 
wished to escape from them, or changed their 


is, however, no reason to 


views asto the propriety of quituung Egypt at 
the earliest possible moment. 

In November the catastrophecame. Hicks’s 
army in the Sudan was annibilated. It was 
plain that Egypt could not, of herself, recon 
quer the country—could not even defend the 
city and fortress of Khartum, whose position, 


at the covfluence of the Blue with the 
White Nile, gives it an especial import- 
ance. The question arose whether Eng- 
land should intervene by sending Eng- 


lish or Indian troops either to reéstablish 
Egyptian authority and hold Khartum, or at 
least to insure the safe withdrawal of such 
garrisons as remained in the country. Fear- 
ing that to send troops would involve the 
permanent occupation of part of the Sudan, 
avd the crestion of an English empire in 
Equatorial Africa, Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
refused to do so, but went so far as to ad 
vise tue Egyptian Ministry to withdraw its 
garrisons and abandon the Sudan. When, 
after much delay, it appeared that the Egyp- 
tian Ministry would not follow this advice, 
England went a step further, quitted her atti- 
tude of irresponsibility, and, early in January, 
tola the Khedive that if his ministers would 
not comply with her wishes be must dismiss 
them. He did so, and the present Ministry of 
Nubar Pasha came in to obey her directions. 
But meanwhile time bad been lost. The position 
of Khartum bad become much more perilous. 
Although the Europeans there have no claim 
upon England, since they went out either in 
the service of the Egyptian Government or as 
traders op their own account, public sympathy 
was rouscd their behalf, and the feel- 
ing grew stronger and stronger that the 
Bruish Government ought to take some steps 
to rescue them. 

The newspapers cried out for this, as they 
generally cry vut for some sort of action. The 
humanity of many persons who beld that,as a 
matter of mere ovligation,tbe Government had 
nothing to du with tbe matter, was aroused,and 
the accounts wbich came of the terrified and dis- 
organized condition of the refugees iv Kbartum 
told dai'y on their bearts. That large class 
who had a!) along desired that Englana sbould 
strengthen her bold on Egypt,avud proclaim 
a formal protectorate over it, swelled the cry 
for intervention in the Sudan, because they 


on 


saw that the more she committed herself there 
the less could she forsake Egypt. They, in 
fact, desired an energetic interference for the 
very reasons which made the Government re- 
coil from it. There was soon acry for the 
despatch of General Gordon, the one Er glish- 
man whose knowledge of the counvry as well as 
his military gitts and personal! daring, pointed 
him out as the man for the crisis. Tbe Eng- 


lish Government proposed to the Eyyptian 


| 





for the sake of disarmivg their jealousy of | Ministry to employ him, but the objections 


raised by the latter took some time to over- 
come, so that it was not till the end of January 
that he started. Meanwhile a pew source of 
anxiety started upon the coasts of the Red Sea. 
Baker Pasha commanded a body of Egyptien 
troops there. In leading them up from the 
to relieve an Egyptian garrison, he 
was attacked by a band of natives, Moham- 
medan Sudanese, half black, half Arab in 
who had come down from the 
Mahdi’s main forces, and so crushingly de- 
feated him that he had escape the 
port of Suakim, where the guns of British ves 
The news of this 


coast 


blood, 


to 10 
sels give some protection. 
defeat reached England on the very eve- 
ning when Parliament met, and clouded 
the spirits of the Government. It was quite 
unexpected, for his force was supposed to be 
more that a match for any antagonist ; but it 


seemed to seal the fate of the Red Sea 
garrisons, who were now left without 


prospect of relief. Impatience and irritation 
rose bigher in England. The defeat and the 
impending destruction of the garrison were 
attributed to sluggishness or timid- 
ity of the Government, which ought, it 
was said, to have long ago despatched troops 
from India to the Red Sea and 
prepared to relieve Khartum by a_ forced 
march across the desert. The gloomiuest 
prophecies of General Gordon’s fate were in 
every mouth. He was almostalone; bis route 
lay through open and secret dangers; the news 
of Buker’s defeat would embolden the tribes 
to attack him. 

This was the state of feeling which en- 
couraged Sir Stafford Northcote to move his 
vote of censure. The tension was a little re- 
lieved by the intelligence of General Gordon’s 
arrival at Berber on the Upper Nile, from 
which he ascended the river to Khartum in 
safety. But it was increased by the subse- 
quent news of the fall of Sinkat, one of the 
posts pear the Red Sea coast, and the slaugh- 
ter of its garrison. 

The effect of all this has been to produce 
among the Liberals a feeling, made up both of 
mortified pride and impatience, which has 
grown keener and keener as week aft: r week 
has passed without decisive action on the part 
of the Government. They are vexed that a 
responsibility which the Government has 
eveniually assumed should not have been as- 
sumed sooner, when the misfortunes which have 
befallen might bave been averted. They donot 
much sympatbize with its anxiety to abstain 
from every possible assertion of authority in 
Egypt, and are, in fact, pretty well pleased to 
They think that it has been too 
late in recognizing avd acting upon patent 
facts. And they do rot hke that the troops 
of a country which is, for the time being, under 
the egis of England, should be destroyed avd 
its territories torn away. Such feelings, it 1s 
true, do not exist equally in all sections of the 
party. They are much stronger among the 
aristocratic and plutocratic sections, telling 
far lesson the bulk of the middle classes. 
But the fact which is for the moment impor: 
tant is that they fall upon the ministerial 
party in the House of Commons, avd shake 
tbe loyalty of some of its members. The 
feelings of the Couservatives it 1s hardly neces- 


the 


coast 


stay tbere. 
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sary to analyze. They imply bold that things 
are going the way they foretold—namely, 
that the ministerial want of courageand vigor 
would sooner or later bring disaster both at 
home and abroad. 

The situation as indicated by the latest 
news is simply this: England is actually com- 
mitted to the task of bringing to action some 
large body of the Mahdi’s troops and inflicting 
on it a signal defeat. Unless she accomplishes 
this, it is difficult to see how she can escape great 
discredit and prevent her hold on Egypt itself 
from being seriously weakened or maintained 
at great increase in cost. Ifthe Mahdi now 
defies or escapes her, the army of occupation 
in Egypt will have to be greatly increased, 
and the entire work of governing the country 
The most bope- 
ful view 1s that Osman Digma, the Mahdi’s 
lieutenant outside Suakim, is so elated by his 
recent successes that he will meet General 
Graham in a stand-up fight, and try the luck 
But 
if he should adopt a Parthian policy and re- 
tire into the desert, the result would be most 
embarrassing. 


OFFICIAL INDIGNITIES TO LASKER. 
BERLIN, February 7. 

THE funeral of the late Edward Lasker has fur- 
nished an inside view into some political and 
social ethics of our public life. While Mr. 
Lasker well deserved the homage lavished upon 
him by the community at large and the most 
prominent representatives of science, art, com- 
merce, and trade; and while bis political friends, 
as wellas the Liberals of all shades, vied with 
each other in honoring the deceased statesman, 
our Government was not officially represented 
at the funeral ceremonies, nor at the burial itself, 
nor at the pubtic meetings, at one of which 
Deputy Bamberger delivered an eloquent and in 
every respect admirable address on Lasker's pub- 
lic services and character. It would show an 
uncommon degree of simple-mindedness to sup- 
pose that there was no design in this absence of 
our ruling classes. To put it bluntly, Prince 
Bismarck did not wish that the Government of- 
ficials should appear in the funeral cortége of 
a Liberal political man. He did not command 
them, but he stood silently aside, and bis wishes 
were anticipated by bis subordinates, 

I very well remember the time when the 
ChancelJor treated Lasker with the utmost at- 
tention; when at bis receptions he conversed for 
hours with him, and when he submitted 
bills to him, anxious to get the approval of the 
most influential parliamentarian. As a practi- 
Bismarck bolds 


pew 


cal, matter-of-fact statesman, 


| ali idealistic teuder cies in utter coutewpt, and 


regards only material and necbanical concep- 
tions as entitled to cousideration. To bim a po- 
litical man like Lasker is utterly incomprebenst- 
ble; be scorns bim as an ideatist, while be hates 
bis support and aid the more as he cannot, or at 
lesst could not, realize his aims without bis belp. 
Men of practical purposes are comparatively 
easily won by lending or promising them assist- 
ance; idealists, however, cavnot so easily be 
governed, for they are too unselfisb, and don’t 
care for a special interest, Their support as 
well as their opposition is therefore reluctantly 
borne, and for this reason Lasker vever was a 
favorite with Bismarck. Besides, parliamen ar- 
ism is not at ail ikea by our leading statesman. 
In the present instance 1t could pot better be 


bumiliated than by ignoring or offi ?iy for- 
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getting that one of its most prominent exponents 
had died. There are not hundreds. tbere are 
thousands in Germany who look at parliamen- 
tarism es an evil, perbaps merely as a necessary 
evil. Those who entertain this opipion know 
very well that they cannot abolish the Reichs- 
tag, but they injure it as much as possible, and 
try on every cecasion to discredit and lower it 
in public estimation. The inner reason, there- 
fore, for this animosity toward a distinguished 
member of the Reichstag is that with us a small 
but powerful class of society think themselves 
privileged claimants of the higher Governmental 
offices, and try to keep off the parliamentary in 
truders. To understand the tendency and in 
fluence of this coterie, which very adroitly iden- 
tities its personal interests with the prerogatives 
of the crown, let me remark that the Prussians 
more than any other people are rooted in their 
dynasty, and that the Hohenzollerns for more 
than four hundred years have taken the legisla 
tive initiative, while our so-called parliamenta 
rism is not yet forty years old. 

When in any other constitutional country a 
public man dies who for years has exercised a 
controlling influence on the legislative business 
of the land, even those who during his life-time 
had been his bitterest opponents unite with his 
friends in honoring the dead as a man who has 
deserved well of bis country. With us, how- 
ever, not a single member of the German and 
Prussian Government saw fit to attend Lasker’s 
funeral; they were remarkable only by their 
absence, and confounded the dead patriot with 
their living antagonist. The President and one 
Vice-President of the Reichstag were present, 
but the President of the Prussian Landtag, a Mr. 
von Koeller, did not come. He even declared, a 
few days before the funeral, that did not 
feel disposed to render the last honors to Mr. 


he 


Lasker, and gave as bis reason that some arro 
gant and anonymous German-American Turners 
and radicals of Cincinnati, Louisville, and other 
had, in ratber unbecoming terms, en- 
treated bim to show safficient courage to take 
part in the proceedings. He did not even deign 
by a single word to inform the Landtag, of 
which Lasker for more than fifteen years had 


cities 


beep a most co ispicuous member, of his death, 
bor did he move for resolutions to the memory 
of the deceased. Sticking to technicalities, Mr. 
Koeller justified by the ex 
cuse that Lasker, at the time of his death, bad 
ceased to be a member of the Second Chamber; 


von his conduct 


of the great state mau he did vot seem to have 


any knowledge at all. 
the Berlin University, a certain Professor Kircb- 
hoff, added insult to injury by returning the 
Mayor’s esrd of invitation to the religious ser- 
vices, with the remark that he did not wish to 
make any use of it. Now, Mr. Lasker had been 
made bonorary Doctor of Law and Philosophy 
by the Universities of Leipzig and Freiburg, for 
bis merits as a legisiator and writer, so that it 
that the 


The present rector of 


would bave been no more tban right 


leading university of the country sh 


Fs ssors 


Neither 
e mili 


cially represented by its rector. 

Beseler came 
state 
Of ft 


Mommsen, G: est, and 
nt 
tary officer appeared. 
ters I saw only tbhree—Messrs. von Bernuth, 


Delbriick, Mr. Achenbach, 


who, when entering upon his duties as Minister 


mipi-ter of nor a sin 





any pres 
mer state minis 
and Camphausen. 


of Commerce, had recommended himself to Mr. 
Lasker's good-will and kindness, kept away and 
Of foreign di 
the United 


did not send a word of excuse, 
plomatists, only the 
States and of Greece were present. 

Finally, as to the Geheime Rithe (privy coun 
of whom we have several bundreds in 


ministers of 


Ccluors), 


Berlin, they were almost all—to use an Englisb- 
American judicial Latin phrase—*‘ non inventi.” 


As the better part of valor is discretion, they 
held aloof and did not dare to provoke a possi 
It is 
to the pernicious influence of the present per 
sonal régime that our Government's bigher em 
ployees do not dare to act when they do not 
know from what quarter the wind blows. Thus 
gradually they more and more become the pli 
ant tools of their superiors, and the old Tacitean 
*‘ruere in servitium ” is the order of the day. 
An old Geheimer Rath complained the other 
day that he would most cheerfully do what hts 
superiors required of biz, if they would only 
give him directions. ‘It is always dangerous,” 
said a typical old reactionary, Herr von Ger 


ble browbeating from their master. owing 


lach, *‘to leave our conservatives to their own 
Inspirations ('). These gentlemen require posi 
tive directions ‘Our country squires and con 
said Bismarck, “have no idea of 


their duties toward the state; 


servatives,” 
they reverentially 
front their dungbills, and turn their backs to the 
Government.’ 


Let me state, in conclusion, that the resolu 
tions of your national House of Representatives, 
as Well as the kind sentiments of Messrs, Schurz 
and White, have been gratefully received by 
Mr. Lasker's friends, and have stirred a re 

} 


sponsive feeling inthe hearts of our educated 
classes, which | am sure will not disappear with 
the present occasion. 77% 


ANTICIPATIONS OF THE 
TARY SESSION 


PARLIAMEN 


LONDON, February 4 
THE session of Parliament which 
morrow is universally expected to prove a strong 
one, and this prediction is made 
have, like Eolus in Homer, the power of ful 


opens to 


bv th wt 


se 
filling it by themselves raising a tempest — that is 
to say,the active spirits of the Conservative Op 
position, During the last four months they have 
been filling the couvtry and newspapers with in 


vectives against Mr. Gladstone's Ministrv,invec 


tives which have increased in vebemence as the 
bour of Parliamentary c 


they now announce that the leading measures of 


inflict approaches; and 


the Ministry are to be resisted,and its foreign p 





icy, particularly in Egypt, formally arraigned 
There has been no time, even during the last 
eigbt troubled years, when the air was so redo 
lent of battle. 

Wekat is the reason for this? To the eve of an 


ordipary observer there 1 





tween this political heat (for the Liberals have 
beep replying to the Tory tire all along the 
with equal vebemence) and tt ndition of the 
country and her peo We are at pea w 
ali the Powers of Europe, and a peace whict 
seems unlikely to be disturbed, At home there 


lems of a social of economical 


are no prot 


demanding instant solution. Trade is dull, but 


been of 


[here is no distress among the w 


not cu ate vVears 


lier than it has often 






whose condition,as Mr Gitfen’s int 

tics show, bas been steadily improving forthe last 
thirty vears. Toe socialisti> movremenct, though 
It causes some disq tude.is repudiated by bott 
parties alike,and cannot be deemed a factor in our 
politics " The measures announced by the Minis 
try are vot alarming, 1 In ANY one suppose 
tbata Cabinet inciuding such Whig or semi 


Tory magnates as Lord Harti 
rd Derby, 


with the ri 





gton, Lord Gran 


vilie, L ites any interference 








Our position 
but 
Sogland, which can do 
thout msk of inter 
Whichever way one 


in 





Egypt is iil detined « us, it involves 
no substantial dangers for I 
whateve f 
ther P 

finds it hard to discoveran adequate 
cause for this extreme bitterness of political 


ference from wers, 


looks, one 











feeling, which is likely to make the ning ses 
ston a troubled and unprofitable one 
however, there must b 


are perbaps as pear the truth as anv 


Causes, and th 


following 





‘thers, The first is to be four i ithe personal 
hostility of the Tory party to Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Chamberlain) Mr. Gladstone is bated not 
only because he is the triumphant ider w 
lately and expectediv ejected the T « fr ’ 
& possession of power which tl 1 
long retaining, but also bees ; 
ously the virtuous statesman, wl <4 
fond of pointing to bis virt \ ‘ 
them with the inferior 1 eV 
ticlans Moreover Mr lr ts t \ 
qualities which trritat t \ 
perfectly gentlemanly in controversy, and 1 
too proud to descend to personal atta 
enemies, he has a way of trau 
argument f leaving them uot a le staod 
upon, which tries their t yy Hi t 
withstanding his great caution and tet \ 
jualify veneral statements and ay 1. R 
himself positively to any Irse a lov R « 
principles, and apt to « a aaa) 
proposition which se Ss rev arv ft 
nary minds, and ina “ 1 tn ‘ 
if iswere to be carried it w 
strictions and qualitications w we } 
statesmansbip imposes Mr. Cha e , 
now draws most of the fir f the 1 Ale 
Whigs, as well as of the Tories. is hated eve 
more bitterly He isa pew man, a su asf 
manufacturec: and the t ! f " ‘ 
nto high 4 al office is st resented 
social jues wh ised 1 
more dist tiv tha anv dy s f ~ 
juence has bee before, " ; 
rad alism. Mr I t. wt WAS ASS ‘ \ 
vears ay wit arive ast t pase 4 
Chamberla s ft iv, Was i Ta a 
hampiron the 1 } e thal {the w 
ass, and was reover ¢ ently a { 
ppositi who only took off \ “1 
‘ause it was forced upon t the ‘ 
peared less dangerous. There isa s 


ness about Mr. Chamberlain's 


makes men think that wher e be gets the 

be nto bis bands, he is pale f ste« gt 

«)} anvwher Tight if he whirl; { 

1 ‘TAC 

This t gs e to the s 1 reas Phe 

Tory party beheve that we re, if t th 
f. vet at least rapidiv approa a 
1 hanges, and are determined to resist 

the tendenev befor t bas grown irresist t 

Thev le that the borough fr ise must 

s be extended to the counties, but they insist 

that this admission of nearly ta millions of 


ed by precautions 


mpar 


’ ~~ nt 


to prevent them from swamping the influence of 
the upper classes, They believe that a general 
attack upon property and its holders, and espe 

cially upon Janded property, is being planned by 
the radical party, and are prepared to fight bard, 
if not for their bearths and altars, yet for their 
parks and deer forests. Those preachers of land 


nationalization, and other forms of communism 


wto are now discoursing to the working classes, 
seem tothem merely theadvanced guard of a rad 
icalarmy. It is bent on levelling; it will destroy 


their influence in the counties; it will destroy the 
Established Church, in which their brothers, sons, 
and nephews hold livings, and to which meny of 
them are attached on religious grounds also; it 
will abolish the game laws, and one by one ex 

all the pleasures which they value in 
life, These are apprebensions which have no 
doubt been often felt before. They were felt 
before the extension of the borough franchise in 
1867, which placed political power in tbe bands 


of the working classes. The working classes did 


tinguish 
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not, however, at first seem to realize their 
power. The more complete system of party or- 
ganization which has lately been cieated has 
now made the more numerous party more for- 
midable, and they are aware that they must 
usually expect to be in the minority. Hence the 
anxiety to delay any further constitutional 
changes. or to grasp, if possible, the opportunity 
of so making them that they shall not seriously 
disturb the existing control of the wealthier 
classes. 

To these reasons for the militant spirit of the 
Conservative party, one may perhaps add the 
fact that many of them feel that more fighting 
ought to have been done in the last three ses- 
sions, and that the Ministry, which was several 
times in grave difficulties, ought to have been 
more bardly pressed. Slight reverses might 
have been turned into routs, whereas the enemy 
was permitted to draw off in good order. This 
is an error they are resolved to commit no more. 
“Was it really an error,” some one may ask, 
“‘or could they have done no better?” Probably 
they wight have once or twice gained a little by 
a more sudden and vigorous onslaught, but on 
the whole their fault has lain not so much in 
failing to charge the enemy as in failing to de- 
tach the waverers in his ranks, who might per- 
haps bave been won by more skilful tactics, 

Before these lines reach your readers, the pro- 
gramme of Government business for the session 
will bave been set forth in the speech from the 
throne. The two most important measures it is 
intended to introduce are the County Franchise 
Bill and that for establishing one municipal 
government for the whole of London. Both of 
these will be fought, but apparently in different 
ways. The Conservative leaders do not object 
to the extension of the same franchise as exists in 
boroughs to householders in English and Scotch 
counties. What tbey declare to be dangerous is 
its extension in lreland, and they promise to 
oppose the bill if it attempts this. They further 
argue that the redistribution of seats—a step ob- 
viously necessary when the county constituen- 
cies have been so greatly enlarged—is a matter 
which ought not to be separated from the ex- 
tension of the franchise, and that Parliament is 
therefore entitled to have some security that 
the two subjects will be dealt with together. 
I'he Ministry may perhaps go so far as to present 
along with the Franchise Bill an outline of their 
scheme of redistribution. If they do not, the 
Tory leaders are pledged to oppose the former 
bill, which they will represent as a leap in the 
dark. If, on the other hand, the Cabinet does 
submit a redistribution scheme, it is involved in 
further difficulties. Should the scheme be a 
moderate and limited one, the Liberal party 
will be disappointed and its zeal damped. 
Should it prove bold and sweeping, the Tories 
will resist it vigorously, and be reinforced in 
their resistance by some of those ministerial 
members of the House of Commons whose seats 
are threatened. What with these two lines of 
objection to the measure, and with the numerous 
points of detaii that may be criticised, there is 
room for plenty of debate and much expendi- 
ture of time. Nor is the Government of London 
Bill likely to prove an easier enterprise. It must 
necessarily be a very long and very complicated 
measure, which might be discussed at great 
length without the apperrance of wilful obstruc- 
tion. [tis not, strictly speaking, a party question, 
but its defeat would damage, its passing would 
gain credit for, Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, while 
the present corporation of the city, who are its 
warme t opponents, are nearly all Conservatives 
who bold themselves entitled to receive help from 
their political allies. Among the other propo- 
sals of the Cabinet there are several which may 

vasily be fought over, while the troubles in 


| elements in the question. 





Egypt will furnish for some time to come 
a ground of attack on which the Ministry are 
not very strong now, and will be much weaker 
should any reverse befall General Gordon. 


The present probability is that the Franchise | 


Bill will pass the House of Commons by a good 
majority, but will be thrown out by the House of 
Lords. Much, however, will depend on the turn 
which things take before the Lords are called 
upon to deal withit. If there have been defec- 
tions in the ministerial ranks, and still more if 
failures in Egypt and the Sucan have discre- 
dited the Government, the Lords will doubtless 
piay for a dissolution of Parliament. If for- 
tune smiles on Mr, Gladstone, they may be un- 


sult would have been that the miseries of Egypt 
would have been irreparable, or only to be re- 
paired after another revolution, and, probably, 
another war. 

But there are certain parts—and these the 
chief ones—of Lord Dufferin’s policy which are 


| yet on their trial, and which will have to pro- 
| ceed, in one form or another, whatever be the 


. . . . . | 
willing to provoke it, and even in rejecting the | 
County Franchise Bill may interfere so little | 
with other measures asto give the Government | 


less ground for an immediate appeal to the 
country. Neither party seriously desires to 
have such an appeal this year. But passion and 
sudden impulses of hope often lead parties, as 
well as men, to disregard their sober calcula- 
tions. b F 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 
Catro, February 4. 

THE recent ministeria) crisis in Egypt affords 
asuitable opportunity for reviewing the political 
circumstances of this country under the English 
ascendency. A more full light onthe English 
policy in Egypt will be thrown as soon as Par- 
liament reassembles at Westminster. In the 
meantime, it is worth while summing up the 
elements of the situation with which either the 
Egyptian or the English Government, or both 
Governments combined, are called to deal. 


final relations of England to Egypt. These are 
the constitutional reforms and the organization 
of a new system of law and of new courts of 
justice. The constitutional reforms are the part 
of Lord Dufferin’s system which bave most at- 
tracted the unfavorable criticism of cynical ob- 
servers. But it is probable that this is just the 
part of the system which has not failed, and 
which, if wisely conceived, cannot, in the end, 
by any possibility fail. The constitutional struc- 
ture erected by Lord Dufferin, and which bas so 
far shown no symptom of weakness, affurds the 
largest amount of hope for the future political 


| independence of the people; though, for the mo- 





| cessive processes of election. 


In the first place, it is not fair to Lord Duffe- | 


rin to impute to him that his scheme of recon- 
struction has broken down. 
point out that there were two alternative courses 
for the establishment of order and good govern- 
ment in Egypt. One course was such as could 
be carried into full effect in some five years by 
the ‘‘ masterful hand” of the British Resident. 
The other was that of starting a number of 
beneficial institutions, lending a limited pum- 
ber of competent English officials to teach the 
Egyptians how to work them, protecting the 
country against internal disorder and external 
invasion, and, within as short a period as possi- 
ble, abandoning the country wholly to itself. 
It was about May in last year that the British 
Government made a decisive election between 
these rival policies, and inaugurated the second 
of the two. From that time to this the bistory 
of Egypt has been one unbroken story of disas- 
ters and disappointments. It is true that the 


| cholera distracted the whole attention of the 


official and non-official world during the sum- 
mer, and that the discomfiture in the Sudan in 
the late autumn introduced new and unforeseen 
But if such problems 
had not presented themselves in the first year, 
they must have been looked for sooner or later, 
and it is the purpose of good political contriv- 
ances to be ready for such incaiculable exigen- 
cies. Hence the utter breakdown of the frail 
structure initiated as a pis-aller by Lord Duffe- 
rin was not due to unfavorable circumstances, 
but it was fortunate that such circumstances 
presented themselves so soon that the structure 
was put toasevere test before any false confi- 
dence was reposed in it. If no cholera had ap- 
peared in Egypt last summer, ard the Sudan 
expedition had been as successful as it was the 
reverse, it is possible the sores in Egypt might 
have been coated over and kept out of sight for 
a year or two, and only laid bare after the Eng- 
lish army of occupation had left, and English 
influence in Egypt largely diminished. The re- 


He took care to | 


| and to recommendations for legislation. 


ment, it places the least possible direct power in 
the hands of the people while yet ignorant and 
politically incompetent. The method of election 
is so indirect, while the basis of the franchise is 
so broad, that, although every Egyptian is 
called to be, and act as, a citizen, the political 
rights of a citizen are, for the moment and by an 
unfortunate necessity, infinitesimally small. 

The centre of the representative system is the 
Legislative Council, the product of three suc- 
Some 6,000 vil- 
lages elect, each of them, a village spokesman 
or bearer of the village vote, This is election 
the first. Every Egyptian of twenty years of 
age has a vote, and the elections are by ballot 
and cumulative voting. The village spokesmen, 
or so-called ‘electors delegate,” form a consti- 
tuency for the election of a small body or pro- 
vincial council (election the second), which is 
agein anew constituency for the election of a 
member of the Legislative Council (election the 
third). The powers of the Legislative Council 
are limited to criticism of Government projects 
It is 
said that the first elections, which took place a 
couple of months ago, are on the whole satisfac- 
tory, and the members of the Council have, at 
least, just shown their public spirit by declining 


to be paid their allowances during the present 


| sentative system can be tested. 


financial pressure. It will be some time—per- 
haps some years—before the value of the repre- 
The whole ad- 
ministration is at present so lamentably out of 
gear, that it is only by despotic enactments and 


| direct executive intervention from moment to 


moment that anarchy can be staved off. In the 


| meantime, the existence of the new institutions 


is a silent lesson to the people that they are born 
for freedom and manly independence, and not 
for slavery; while the exercise of the art of vot- 
ing will be constantly training them in the prac- 
tice of a citizen’s highest duty. 

The other great reform to which Lord Duf- 
ferin addressed himself, and which also prom 
ises to be of lasting validity, was the inaugura- 


tion of a completely new system of administer- 


ing justice. Such a comprebensive experiment 
has probably never been tried before in any 
country, and it must be expected that it will be 
long before the new system can dispense with 
incessant (and perhaps root-and-branch) re- 
formations. With the exception of the Mahom- 
medan law applying to marriage, succession, 
and guardianship, tbe whole law of the country 
bas been entirely recast and embodied in a se- 
ries of codes; or rater, the old laws bave been 
abrogated in their entirety and new laws intro- 
duced in their stead. The old conrts, excepting 
| the courts administering the Mobammedan law 
above mentioned, have been abolished, and new 
ro 
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courts, with a wholly different organization, 
bave been established in their place. New 
judges, including a limited number of Euro 
peans, have been substituted for the old, and 
the procedure is entirely new. 

Whether the new judicial and legal system 
thus introduced is the best possible one for the 
country at the present time will be discovered 
sooner or later. The system, mainly, is that of 
France, and the new European judges, in all 
cases but one, are Dutch and Belgian. Whether 
the particular system of law, courts, and pro 
cedure survives or not, it is certain that Egypt 
will never be allowed to go back to the hap 
hazard system of hand-to-mouth justice and in 
justice from which the country has been so 
valiantly rescued. Thus it car not be said that, 
in this respect, Lord Dufferin’s reforms were 
epbemeral, or so much as capable of being af- 
fected by the paralysis of Egyptian administra 
tion which followed bis departure. 

Whatever be the effect of the unhappy or 
culpable supineness of Egyptian officials, the 
actual state of the finances presents a problem 
which even the most skilled and willing hands 
find surpassipgly hard to deal with. Owing to 
the provisions of the sort of international con- 
tract which expressed itself in what is known as 
the ‘‘ Law of Liquidation,” the Egyptian public 
debt is so regulated that excess of revenue ina 
certain part of the balance sheet must be applied 
to paying off the existing debt. The result is, 
that whatever the immediate financial exigen 
cies of the country, that excess of revenue (if 
any) cannot be applied to its relief, but a new 
debt must ve contracted on whatever terms may 
be possible. In the meantime, the demand for 
money is oppressing every part of the adminis 
tration. Serious unpopularity is being encoun 
tered by the Government through the dismissal 
of bundreds of employees. Tbe indemnities for 
losses at Alexandria alresdy awarded to an 
amount exceeding £5,000,000 are unpaid, and the 
date of payment is unfixed. The Khedive and 
many of the highest officials are giving up part 
of their allowances to relieve the state burdens. 
Every legitimate effort is being made to increase 
the national resources. A stamp law is being 
introduced for the first time. European house 
property isto be taxed. Commercial treaties 
are being meade which will liberate Egypt from 
its chain tothe Turkish financial system, and, 
accompanied by customs reforms, discourage 
smuggling. 

It will thus be seen that, in spite of the reluc 
tanceof Englandto assume the overt responsi 
bility for the government of Egypt, yet, step by 
step, all the most crying evils of the country are 
being seriously and strenuously grappled with. 
The Board of Works, which, extending to the ir- 
rigation system, is scarcely second in importance 
to the Ministry of the Interior, is, together with 
the latter, in the bands of deter mined,competent, 
and practically despotic English officials of the 
highest repute. The ** procureur-général “ is an 
ex-English Indian judge. The Egyptian army, 
the constabulary, the Sudan, the prisons are 
severally inthe hands of accomplisbed English 
men, responsible more to the English Govern 
ment at home than to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment atCairo. In the meantime, the band of 
Sir Evelyn Baring, Consul-General, is ubiquitous 
and incessantly active. The only difficulties 
come fromthe complication and indirectness of 
the governmental system, and from the slow- 
ness and too often the apathy, if not also 
the corruptibility, of the subordinate officials 
through whose hands all the work must pass. 
Time, education, and more favorable politica! 
conditions will alone cure this. A. 
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laws are even tolerably ex ted, we should not that M I ft federate ( 
hear so much clamor for more legislation Was f W pass ters \ ler tl 
a. 1% St v i ‘ 
MARSHA ) ary, 1SS4 ‘ x \ and 
} t was at t 4 
Ys { s| itor 
COOPERATIVE BANKS , : 
i ‘a ind Vv pe ‘ 
To THE |} TO! THe NA N ached | 
Sir: Atthe 1 . f several gert I \ sha ‘ uddressed 
venture, wit \ r per ss t sa“ i > Ss a irep! 
the query of Emma (+. Shawin N ri s \ Mr. | the nfed 
Nat regarding (¢ t La a B t I © x i amin weil, I 
ing Associations Tbe kind of peration at have seen | I recs of times, and bave had 
tempted by these banks is not that w strives Thu ate personal relations with bi You are 
for a visionary or unpatural end. It is f i as i nDhke bi is one human being can }t 
that people will save with the opportunity and h thel You are either crazy r you 
} otire before t and a sufficient motiv pus 
exists in the desire t ave a f one’s on l pose i noreply. I heard 
These banks perate to bring the opportunity 1 few minutes later thathe bad been arrested 
and tt tive near togett Through t by t guard i suspicious persor 
the small savings v 2 e wast pubhely investiguted 
bined int irge ones al it Vested theit le was tah nto the shed of the 
tation, whither the crowd of loiterers soon 
f these banks are at present it followed bim, Several exciting harangues were 
ssa setts ra urefully made bv var is distinguished local orators, and 
ite The men whose influence t rule was formulated that a man who would 
n the statute book area suffi he would commit any crime-—-treason, for ex 
that it was e advisedly. T! ple. ‘Mr. Benjamin,” however, did not ap 
Commissioners have a general pear to be at all alarmed. ‘‘ What,” said he, 
supervision ver these banks. while each is im 1 ‘ 1 want ¢ My life? Take it.’ But no 
liatelv ared f by a board of directors one appeared to be capable of such an exercise 
elected annually in open meeting by the stock f executive vigor as would bave been implied 
holders or investors from their own number in the summary execution of this traitor in posse, 


These directors are men of business experience, 
who give, without other compensation than that | that, being of the tribe of Benjamin, be was 
} quite willing to confirm rather than correct the 


whose offence probably consisted in the fact 


' found in the work, a few bours each month to 
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erroncous impression that any one migbt enter- 
tain of bis identity with the Confederate states- 
man. 

Mr. Benjamin and baggage were (quite unne- 
cessarily) searched; he took the evening train 
with us to Alexandria, and the next day, while 
walking through the streets of Baltimore, I saw 
him standing beside a clothing store, of which he 
was probably the proprietor. 

I offer as a 
toward the discovery of the writer of the T. W. 


> 


Barnes letter B. 


the above mémotre pour ser vir 


SAN Fraxetsco, February 16. 


THE FLOODS AND THEIR CAUSES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Man’s efforts to modify the action of 
nature’s laws—to avail himself of them in the 
promotion of hisown objects, or to rua counter 
to them in the execution of his projects—are 
always attended with danger, and should never 
be ventured upon without careful consideration 
of the risks involved in their prosecution. The 
penalty may be so remote, and dependent upon 
such contingencies, that the connection between 
effect and cause is not immediately apparent, but 
is none the less inevitable when the contingency 
arises. The disastrous and unprecedented floods 
which of late years have prevailed in the valley 
of the Ohio, and especially in the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, are directly traceable to 
man’s agency, and especially to two distinct 
causes, both of which illustrate the truth of the 
above assertion. 

One of these, the removal of the forests, has 
been fully and freely explained and commented 
upon, in the Nation and other papers, and is so 
well understood as to require no further remark, 
exc -pt the significant one, that although it may 
justly be cited as one of the undeniable causes, 
both of floods and droughts, there has yet been 
no such recent extended increase of forest-clear- 
ing as would suifice to account for tbe sudden 
and vast increase of the annual floods. For this 
we must seek another cause, and Isnbmit the fol 
lowing facts, which have come directly under my 
own observation, as a sufficient explapation : 

In conversation eight years ago (in 1876) with 
the Superintendent of ove of the principal rail- 
roads in this State, he told me that the receipts 
for freight of grain on his road the previous year 
bad fallen more than a million dollars below the 
average, solely on account of its having been a 
wet season, the effect of which might have been 
averted by proper drainage, if the farmers could 
only be induced to try it. After some conversa- 
tion I sugzes ced the preparation of a pamphlet or 
tract, setting forth as succinctly as possible the 
benefits of under-drainage, with an explanation 
of the rationale of its operation, to be gratui- 
tously distributed among the farmers. He ap- 
proved the project and arranged with me to pre- 
pare the tract, which I proceeded todo, and 
backed all my assertions by such testimony as 
could not 
copies of this trect were distributed by the rail- 
road officials. It was immediately repub!ished 
in full by agricultural papers, and also by tile 
manufacture: s, who issued it as an advertising 
pamphlet, till lam assured that more than 100, 
000 copies were distributed. 

The next year the Secretary of the State Agri 
cultural Department informed me that, accord 
ing tothe returrs from the different tile manu- 
factories, the sales of drain tiles tad been more 
than four times as much as In avy previous year, 
and the benefit was so immediate and obvious 
that, from that time onward, the demand bas 
exceeded the suppiy, though manufactories have 
been established wherever material of good 
quality was to be bad; and last year he informed 


be denied. About tacive thousand 
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me that he bad been unable to get full returns 
from a}l the factories, but it was certain that 
“more than fifty thousand miles of drain tiles 
bad been laid in the State since 1876.” I have 
every reason to believe that my pamphlet was 
largely instrumental in starting this great work, 
which bas been fostered and promoted since by 
conventions, addresses, and periodicals devoted 
to the subject of drainage. The feverhas raged 
throughout Indiana and Ohio with equal vio- 
lence, and though I have no official report of the 
work done there, I feel confident I am safe in 
stating that in the three States more than 100,- 
000 miles of tile have been laid. Now let uscon- 
sider the effects. 

The general surface of this whole region is so 
level that it abounds in swamps, sloughs, and 
areas of low, wet land, of greater or less extent. 
There is hardly a farm which has not more or 
less of such land, which beretofore has been use- 
less, but which, when drained, has proved to be 
the most productive land on the farm. These 
areas, consequently, have been everywhere the 
first to be drained, tothe immediate and mani- 
fest improvement of the productiveness of the 
farm, and equally of the health of its occupants. 
But, on the other hand, these areas have hereto- 
fore been the reservoirs into which the rains and 
melting snows of all the tributary surface bave 
slowly found their way by infiltration; and 
after days and weeks, during which evapora 
tion was constantly in progress, the surplus or 
overflow has reached the river. Now they have 
been provided with artificial substitutes for na- 
ture’s slow methods, and the immediate dis- 
charge is secured of all these natural reservoirs 
through the drains, which carry off in a few 
hours an accession of waters that would otber- 
wise have reached the river only by compara- 
tively small instalments, after percolating for 
weeks, or perhaps months, through slougbs and 
swamps, and losing a large portion by evapora- 
tion. This effect is perfectly obvious and unde- 
niable ; and, taking into account the almost in- 
credible extent to which this work of drainage 
has been carried, is the result dispropor.ionate 
to the cause? 

But the work cannot be undone ; in fact, its 
ratio of increase was probably never greater 
than now, for noone now doubts that under- 
drainage is the safest investment the farmer 
can make, and it bas already added milliovs 
to the productive power of this State. Are 
the floods, then, to be accepted as a chronic 
evil¢ Or by what mesns can they be averted ? 
Forest planting, or the construction of great 
artiticial lakes, as was proposed, at the head of 
the Mississippi, to serve as reservoirs during 
the droughts which will be the necessary con- 
sequence of the floods, wuuld seem to be the 
oply artificial means of compensation for the 
of which we may 
Whether either 
remedy is practicable to a sufficient extent to 
be of service, is doubtful. It seems evident that 
for along time to come the areas onthe river 
shores which are subject to tue flcods will have 
to be abandoned to such uses only as are not 
liable to injury from tbat source. 

H, W. 8. CLEVELAND. 


CuHicaGo, February 15, 1884. 


violation of nature’s laws 
ecopsider ourselves convicted. 


THE “ PROTECTION” OF COPYRIGHT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

SIR: 
pressed 


The Librarian of Congress recently ex- 
himself in favor of international copy- 
right, not only because justice demands it, but 
because our literature languisbes for want of it. 
The sma)l number and average poor quulity of 
American books is, be thinks, largely attributa- 
ble to uncompensated British competition, and 


' 








we are permitted to infer that a large increase 
of meritorious native works would be the result 
of protecting honest dealers in the raw material 
of literature against the venders of stolen goods, 
International copyright has hitherto been urged 
chiefly by authors who had obtained some recog- 
nition abroad, and who would therefore instant- 
ly profit by the passage of suchalaw. But the 
Librarian, who, ex officio, knows more of Ame- 
rican literature, so called, than any one else, 
appears to have in mind not these, but the as 
yet mute and inglorious Miltons who would be 
fostered into fame by national ‘‘ pretection.” 

Now, this view is based upon two assumptions 
which I think are false: first, that the produc- 
tion of goow books is proportional to the pecu- 
piary reward; and, second, that it 1s affected by 
extra-national competition. he experience of 
France, Germany, and Great Britain, whose au- 
thors are ‘‘ protected,” seems to me to show that 
the reward of native authorship depends alto- 
gether (aside from intrinsic merit or the want 
of it) upon local habits; and the first proposi- 
tion involves the fallacy that writing books is 
a profession like law or physic, or even journal- 
ism. The truth is that two-thirds of the writers 
of books are amateurs, in the sense that they 
write irrespective of pecuniary gain, and that 
a much larger proportion of valuable works are 
produced by them than by those who write, so 
tosay,toorder. If there were everywhere to 
be found a relatively large number of lawyers 
and doctors—a number including many of the 
first rank—who were willing to do their best for 
the pure love of professional renown, few would 
recommend the bar or medicine as a safe means 
of livelihood, but it does not follow that able 
work would not still be dove in these profes- 
Besides this, the production of a pro- 
fessional man requires the expenditure of a 
considerable capital; while literary men, as 
such, simply grow. It is true that they de- 
pend upon the teachings cf experience, as often 
as on genius or innate power of thought; but 
the experience is almost invariably acquired in 
some other pursuit than literature. 

It is to be remembered, also, that the literary 
man has to contend against the competition not 
only of domestic cheap labor in bis own trade, 
and of the unpaid labor of fvreigners, but 
against the volunteer work of men in the real 
professions and trades. Lawyers and doctors 
are constantly writing books (be-ides those re- 
lating to their professions), but we do not hear of 
literary men cutting them out with their clients 
or patients; por can it be doubted that the good- 
ness cf the works whose survival from tke 
struggle shows them to have been the fittest, is 
largely dependent upon the number which enter 
into the contest, so that protection against for- 
eign labor would not improve the quality, any 
more than it would increase the number, of our 
native products. Finally. the fact that we al- 
ways have bad a pumber of authors whose 
works bave brougbt them in a comfortable hv- 
ing, though by no means to be urged as an argu- 
mept against wny attempt to secure to them a 
pecuniary iuterest in foreign editions, proves 
that the home market at least sufficient for 
their needs. If foreign bovks were given away, 


sions. 


is 


there would still be people enough who would 
be willing to pay a tair price for native litera- 
ture, not frcm patriotism, but simply because 
they prefer it. 

The dependence of literary men for profits 
upon local conditions is iliustrated in the con- 
stant complaints of German writers against cir- 
culating libraries. We have never heard com- 
plaints of this kind here, althougb we have not 
only lending libraries of the German type, but 
otbers which lend gratis. Nor are such com- 
plaints heard in England, where whole lasses 
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of books, such as novels and popular bistories, 


are published solely with reference to tbe libra 
ries. In France bovks are published at a price 
much smaller than that of our copyright books, 
but considerably larger in proportion to the cos¢ 
of manufacture; so that the publisher can afford 
to give a much greater percentsge as royalty, 
while the sale is three or four to one of simiar 
books in the otber three countries named. In 
England, books intended for the libraries are 
offered at a price so large that, thouch only the 
libraries buy, the receipts are amply sufficient 
for both parties. But 
neither cheap enough for the public nor dear 


in Germany books are 


enough to afford a profit with only a small sale. 
If, as 1s asserted, the Germans could not be in 
duced to buy books, as the French and as we 
do, to read and throw away, the obvious reme 
Instead of this, 
however, ingenious expedients are proposed for 


dy 1s to adopt the Euglish plan. 


taxing the libraries and refunding the amount 
collected to the autbor, something after the Ca 
nadian custom-house copyright—to state which, 
one would think, would demonstrate their ab 
surdity. But the real ground for tbe failure of 
authors in Germany is, | fancy—first, the popu 
larity of serial publications ; and, second, the 
comparative wortblessness of German literary 
books. 
the reprinted English books and the translations 


It is not cheap foreign labor, for both 


from the French have to pay a royalty to the 
holders of the copyrights; in short, the German 
authors are protected quite as much as an inter 
national copyright would protect us. 

W. M. G. 


February 1%, 1884. 


Notes. 


A LIMITED large-paper edition of the works of 
EXd-ar Allan Poe will, under arrangement with 
A.C. Armstrong & Son, who controi the Poe 
copyrights, be issued m eight octavo volumes by 
G.F bearing the name of the 
Amonti!lado edition, and illustrated by etchings 


by Gifford, Churcb, Platt, and other artists. <A 
portion of the3 


Putnam’s Sons, 


‘copies has been bespoken for 
the London market. 

No. 19 of the Rbode Island Historical Tracts, 
published by Mr. S. 8S. Kider at Providence, will 
be Part l of Mr, W. E. Foster’s paper on Stephen 
Hopkins. 

Among the newest periodicals we remark the 
J irnal ov 


ISS4 


Part 2 is nearly completed, 
American Orthoepy (No. 1, January, 
. publisbed in a peculiar phonetic character 
by C, W. Lasison, at Ringos, N. J., and the 
Eclectic (No. 1, February, 1884), pub 
lished by the proprietors in Philadelpbia. The 
latter monthly takes its selections from Frerch 


Foreiqn 


and German pericdicals, and reproduces them 
in these languages without translation, The 
proof reading seems careful 

A magazine of popular philology, printed in 
the reformed spelling of tbe British and Ameri 
cab philological societies, and 
Prots, F 
Lafayette College, and C 
lumabia. A Journal of Agricultural Science, 
proposed by the North Carolina A 
Station, appears to meet with favor 


entitled La 
A. Mareh, of 


P G. Scott, of € 


quaqe, is projected by 


yricultural 

A meet 
ing to put the enterprise on its feet was beld 
yesterday at Washington, at the Department 
of Agriculture, 

For tne sake of investigating the mig 
birds, the American Ornithologists’ Union bave 
Givided the ccuntry into thirteen districts. and 
prepared a circular for tbe instruction of ob- 
seivers, who will of course be voluntary. An 
additional number is desired, avd the 
may be obtained by addressing Mr. C. Hart 
Merriam, Locust Grove, Lewis County, N. ¥ 


claims on our gratitu 
Carthy’s 


‘History of | 


The Nation. 


pediate I 
and = Mr 
Jur Own 


ist as i 
Just M 
Times S 


1880) has proved a boon thousands of readers 
and students. Such of these as were Ame i 
must have wished that a si irsu irv view 
of the political development cf their ow ntry 
were availabl Mr. MeCarthy is MOM 
densed his work into a mpact lecu \ 
ume (as Itappears in the Harper ior : 
than 500 pages, index included. In this sba 
it forms a really adimiratle text-book f 
highee institutions of learning 

Mr. George Barnett Smith's ‘ Life and Spe s 
of Jobn Bright, now some thre r four vears 
old, might bave | it ht sufficient for t 
life-time of this disting hed statesman, but 
Mr. Wijham Roberts ind his publishers hav 
thought otherwise, and w have an tay 
volume of some ¢ pages, entitlhd ‘John Brigt 
and His Times’ issell X& ¢ It isd t 
a popular biography, inferior in hterary quality 
to Mr. Smith's, but in general fuller f details 
and of course adainga large number of extract 
from Mr. Brigbt’s speeches As books of refer 


¢ 


ence neither quite e 





xcludes tt 


etcbed portrait ac ipanies th wer Ife 

The fifth and sixth volumes of the revis 
edition of Gardiner’s * History of E1 ind ver 
In general the same ground as the two volu s 
of the original work entitled ‘ England 
the Duke of Buckingbam and Charles 1, ext 
ing from the return of the Pri f1 Spa 

23 to the death of the Duke 38 1) y 
this period, the autbor says in his original 4 
face, ** Buckingham was the rule f Engla 
Che ground covered, we say, is general 
same, and thev end with the same vent, ¢ 
assassination of Buckingbam, s« hat sx 
volumes pow issued correspond pr \ 
origina! six But im the earher v st 
respondence Is not pt . as ft tT 
chapters of volume v hapters 4 
to the earlier series ipter 47 | 

f ‘England under the D f Buckingha 
The work has been carefully revise so fa 
as we have « neared tt ta tt i’? < 
ire almost wholly d and 
preface to ea v speaks of the alrera . 
as beipg man verba The mos 
addition appears to be of a ta RN i 
half (on p V4 v.) des gt t res 
brought aga cz <ingt by ft s is 
Minister Lat These tw s t 
especia ae ee y _— 
the three st Par s ( sl .t v S 
n w h tre st c was b w 
newed after the ele vears of personal gov 
ment tat last to ¢ rles’s Mr. Gar 
ners VieWs with reg ss 2c ire w 
Kl u, and Ww i t 1 that this revistor 
thev al hang ’ ~ 2 
heartily w t s we s va 
+ Vv ' z > >. ? . I ‘ 
House was t ¢ hiches ‘ 

\ ve i x sof s 

rig a t . x w“ 
We \ t N < + 
King < a pos Thes 

ref < VA ‘v s y a f 
¢ - ey 
Pp shape, t y 
s s t ‘ KR toa - 4} 

at ¢ } . . 
shat g f “ k s | ct 
the tw : Hi rat f 
R t “1x v 

Mr. | [ I s sit Januar 
i , W } a I w“ i %¢ } 

bv an English tours-t in America during the 
operation of the Boston Port Bill (Sept. 7, 
1774 Mr. Smith ant 
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lates 1t in 
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“ t t i eriy whe ( 
te ¢ ‘ f Ilter 
l ¢ t “A ree 
rs . i he I 
s t h,and intl I 
. \ ‘ a i fn ! 
i t I tly } t Ore i 
Ihe National Ts rs’ Conf 
t a Int ] ed alist of 
t i t t { Ine ! chrift 
Ks t ’ . w“ th lists are addressed 
t hey are. hkely to be parmed 
he ¢ t A. Lalanz iffer the aquare le 
sti ! f the work f Alfred de Musset 
awn by | ne Lami, bave now ail becn issued 
by the publisber, Damaseine Morgand. High 
praise is bestowed upon them by the Revue Jolt 


figue, and bigber stil by A. Dumas fils,~abo was 
instrumental in having tre etchings made, in a 


letter designed for a publisher’sadvertising puff, 
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With tbis writer's irresistible tendency to bathos, | tions’ (Philadelphia: Pickwick & Co., 1883). 


he says that “‘every woman in France who mer- 
its the name of woman keeps a volume of Mus- 
set under her pillow to dream upon,” and draws 
from the Musset culte a great hope for the 
future of France. 

Ex-Governor Leland Stanford of California, 
during a recent visit to Athens, placed in the 
hands of Mr. Eugene Schuyler, United States 
Minister to Greece, five hundred dollars, to be 
expended in the purchase of books for the libra 
ry of the Americar School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. 
our public spirited citizens would do much to- 
ward placing the library of our school on an 


Gifts of the same sort from other of 


equality with those of the German and French 
schools at the same place. The great need, how- 
ever, as Professor Goodwin stated in his report 
as Director, is an ample endowment fund. 


Very interesting is the large volume entitled 
‘South Carolina,’ just issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture of that State. As a pic- 
ture of “resources and population, institutions 
aud industries,” it leaves little to be desired, and 
its freedom from exaggeration and grandilo- 
quence is especially gratifying. We must pass 
over the description of the several belts or re- 
gious of the State, as to their geological forma- 
tion, suil, productions, ete. The section on popu- 
lation naturally arrests attention. We read on 
page 369 that there is scarcely a township ‘‘in 
which one or more families (chiefly negroes) are 
not found, showing the distinct traces of the In- 
dian descent which they claim, If such half- 
cent. of the 
present population, there would be as much In- 
dian blood ian South Carolina to-day as at the 
date of its settlement by the Europeans.” As 
for the intermixture of blacks with whites, ‘‘ it 
would be diflicult to find an assured specimen of 
pure African blood” (page 575). There is no evi- 
dence of a tendency of the colored population 
‘*to separate from theaggregate population, and 
Nor do they 
they were not 
“The Northern 
and Western non-slaveholding States had less 


breeds numbered 610 of 1 per 


to become localized” (page 350). 
theory that 


colder latitudes. 


confirm the old 
adapted to 


than 6 per cent. of the negro population of 1860; 
but they have nearly 10 per cent, of the much 
larger negro population of ISS80.” The total 
number of the foreign-born in South Carolina is 
7,686, which is 2,500 less than in 1860, despite the 
efforts made to encourage European immigra- 
tion. In chapter iii. is given a sketch of the 
history, government, institutions, and laws of 
the State; in chapter iv. a sketch, occupying 
100 pages, of education. Other cbapters contain 
a large amount of useful information concerning 
churches, occupations, manufactures (under the 
1850 to 
IS82 the pumber of mills has increased 44 per 
cent.), trausportation, taxation and debt, towns, 
State, 
and numerous grapbic charts increase the value 
of this volume, which does infinite credit to Mr. 
Harry Hammond, its editor, and to the present 
South Carolina, It ought to 
furnish a great stimulus tothe best class of immi- 
grants, both workers and capitalists. 


head of cotton, we are told that from 


ete. A large geological map of the 


Government of 


—At the meeting of the American Philological 
Asscciation in Cambridge, in 1882, Doctor Isaac 
H. Hall, of Philadelphia, read a paper on the 
Greek Testament as published in America, which 
excited very general interest among Biblical 
students, and, by opening to him new sources of 
information, increased considerably the quantity 
of his material. He bas now issued it, enlarged 
and amended, in bovk-form, under the title: 
‘American Greek Testaments. A Critical Bib- 
liograpbhy of the Greek New Testament as pub- 
lished in America, With two facsimile illustra- 





| of Greek Testaments publisbed in 


Dr. Hall is well fitted for the useful work he has 
undertaken. He is the possessor of the largest 
collection, private or public, of Greek New Tes- 
taments in America; he is exact in scholarship 
and unwearied in research, and he has had long 
practice in the study of Biblical texts. The field 
he has entered is almost entirely new. O’Ual- 
laghan’s book on American Bibles (Albany, 1861) 
mentions only sixteen editions of the Greek Tes- 
tament (‘ Amer. Gr. Test.,’ p. 5), and no one, be- 
fore Dr. Hall, had continued the investigation. 
The latter has worked up the subject in a very 
thorough way, not merely enumerating the 
various editions, but arranging them by families, 
tracing their genealogies, and unveiling the secret 
of their construction. There are few more 
curious sciences than bibliography, and even the 
history of American Greek Testaments has its 
humorous as well as its commercial side. In 
some cases, as, for example, that of the ** Em- 
phatic Diaglott ” (p. 31), the reader will wish 
that the author bad gone more into detail, as he 
has described (p. 36) the spurious Leusden which 
is so popular with theological students. His 
contributions to bibliography are not confined 
to American books; see, for instance, his re- 
marks (p. 38, and note on p. 60) on Scrivener’s 
noteworthy blunders. And, as the subject ne- 
cessarily involves repeated reference to the 
early standard New ‘Testament editions, the 
value of the book would be increased by a short 
introduction giving a sketch of the history of 
the Greek text. America has as yet produced 
no critical edition of the New Testament; but 
Dr. Hall points out that American scholars have 
pot been behindhand in contributions to textual 
criticism: notably, Ezra Abbott, of Cambridge, 
and C. R. Gregory, now of Leipzig, bave been 
zealous and successful students. One result of 
the examination of New Testament texts is to 
show on how slender a foundation the fextus re- 
ceptus rests, and Dr. Hall takes occasion to pro- 
test against the folly of clinging superstitiously 
to it, in opposition to the attempt that scholars 
are now making to establish the true text. At 
the close of the book is given a chronological list 
America, 
Altogetber the author mentions about 150 entire 
New Testaments, and 108 partial editions; but 
he does not hope that his list is complete, and 
begs of all persons interested that they will com 
municate to him the titles of editions known to 
tbem, and omitted by him. This little book (82 
pages) is a beginning in the right direction of 
Bibheal critical research, and it is to be hoped 
that the author will continue his investigations, 
and that others will be stimulated to independ- 
ent work in such material as is found in this 
country. 


—The Principal] of the Boston Correspondence 
School of New Testament Greek is undaunted 
by the recent discussion concerning the value of 
the study of Greek. He believes that “God has 
something personal and private to say to every 





man through His Hebrew and Greek Word,” | 


that “God has written some things in the New 
Testament for your eye alone.” (The italics are 
the Principal’s.) The school offers tbree courses. 
One of these isa *‘ Kindergarten Course,” with 
cards ‘‘to be used by little children in learning 
the Greek alphabet,” with rbymes to teach the 
pronunciation of the letters. For example, 


* Alpha, the first of this twenty-four set, 
Rhymes with the first of the word alphabet.” 


The letters are also set to music with ‘‘a simple 


| and 


refrain.” A“ Kindergarten game” introduces ‘‘to 


the children some of the queer animals of the Bi- 


ble.” Cards are prepared with a red Greek letter | 


on one side and a black English letter with a key- 
number on the other. ‘For example, the child- 


ren select all the black letters on which is the 
figure 8. There is one which isa capital. They 
place that first. There is one which contains a 
period. They place that last. The order of the 
other letters must be guessed. At length the 
word is arranged, BULLFROG. By this time the 
children are somewhat excited, and are perhaps 
surprised as well as pleased to learn that bull- 
frogs are mentioned in the Bible. But they are 
more excited at the prospect of seeing the Greek 
word and finding the place in the Bible where 
the frogs are mentioned.” By turning the cards 
the children’s curiosity is gratified; they see the 
Greek word fazpayos. ‘‘ Above all they are anx- 
ious to have the story about bullfrogs which 
mamma or Aunt Emma has been reading in the 
key ever since she saw the children take up the 
first letter with an 8 on it. This key contains 
explicit instructions,with answers to every ques- 
tion which may arise during the game.” How, 
in guessing at the order of the letters, the child 
is to make sure of putting the two Is in the right 
order and thus get Sarpayos and not Bapraxos, the 
circular does not tell us. The rapid progress 
which this system and school insure, is indicated 
by the fact that although there are but twelve 
lessons in the Kindergarten course, one of the 
things taught in it is announced as ‘8, a philo- 
logical conception of New Testament Greek as 
God’s chosen language for His words to man.” 
The circular says tnat “nearly two hundred 
students are already successfully pursuing the 
courses of the school. . . . All are enthusi- 
astic. There is not a cold student on the list.” 


—Dr.George Engelmann, a native of Frank fort- 
on-the-Main, died at his home in St. Louis on 
the 4th inst., aftera short illness, and just as he 
had completed bis seventy-fifth year. Tbe old- 
est and most respected physician of his adopted 
city, Dr. Engelmann is best known to the scien- 
tifie world as asystematic botanist of a bigh or- 
der. His publications are not numerous or vo- 
luminous; vet, judged by the standard of perma- 
nent value, they must be placed with the best 
work in American botany. The earliest ap- 
peared as longago as 1832, when he printed at 
Frankfort, on the eve of bis departure for the 
United States, an inaugural dissertation, ‘De 
Antholysi Prodromus,’ written in Latin, and il 
Justrated with his own analytical drawings. His 
botanical studies,tbus early begun, were contin- 
ued without intermission up to within a few days 
of his death, which overtook him busy with bis bo- 
tanical correspondence and in suggesting and 
planning new work. Dr. Engelmann was a 
slow, careful, and thorovgbly conscientious in- 
vestigator, who has left little for successors in 
bis cnosen fieldsto gather. He studied only a 
few groups, and always such difficult ones as 
other botanists hesitated to attack; and years 
were often given to the study of asingle genus 
before his critical mind allowed him to publish 
anything in regard to it. In this way he 
studied andelucidated North American Cuscu- 
ta, Juncus, Euphorbia, Quercus, Abies, Pinus, 
Vitis, Agave. The Cactacemw occupied his at- 
tention for nearly thirty years. He described 
figured the plants of this order col- 
lected by the different expeditions, public 
and private, which have explored the bound- 
ary region of the United States and Mex- 
ico, and was long everywhere considered the 
highest authority upon this family as well as 
upon the Pine, on which he published, a few 
years ago, an elaborate memoir. Such engross- 
ing and difficult studies were carried on in the 
moments snatched from a large professional 
practice, to which he joined, too, careful and 
elaborate meteorological observations, These he 
conducted for more than forty years, publishing 
the results from time to time, At his dee .. Dr, 
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Engelmann was one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest meteorologist in the country. To his zeal 
the St. Louis Academy of Science owes its 
origin and reputation. Always its firm sup 
porter, be was its first president, serving it in 
that capacity at different times during many 
years. Dr. Engelmann is wortbily succeeded in 
bis professional practice by bis son, an only 
cbild, Dr. George J. Engelmann. 


—Upon the news of the death of the late Wen 
dell Phillips,the London Times was ready with an 
obituary notice which well illustrates the penalty 
paid by the reading public for insisting on hav 
ing such reviews served up hot. For example, 
they were told that the abolitionists, Mr. Pbil 
lips among them, ‘‘ declared that tue only way 
to effect the emancipation of the slaves was by 
dissolving the Union,” whereas, in reality, they 
declared dissolution the only way to free the 
Northern conscience from the guilt of complicity 
in slaveholding. Then follows this extraordl 
nary statement : 

‘*Their agitation was in the first place di 
rected far more against the maintenance of a 
single authority, which they considered to be a 
distinct infraction of the rights of each separate 
State than against the slave-owners themselves, 
although they hoped to strike the latter by ae 
stroying the former. When, however, they at 
tained their best object bv the capitulation of 
Kichmond they found that they bad contrmbuted 
to solidify and strengthen that very Union 
which they bad denounced so vehemently as 
‘an immoral bond.’ ” 

This, if it means anything, implies that the 
abolitionists were nullificationists on purely con- 
stitutional grounds, without reference to slav 

ery: and that *‘ the capitulation of Richmond ” 
was their own defeat. Of course the immo 

rality of the ‘*‘bond” (national slaveholding), 
was wiped out by that event, and the Union 
which remained was the Union they had always 
desired and never opposed, But worse betalls 
when the 7:mes comes to speak of Mr. Phillips's 
Lovejoy speech at Faneuil Hall: 

‘* His first speech that has been preserved was 

made at the end of 1837, in reference to the ex 
ecution of a religious minister who had upheld 
the liberry of tbe Press in atscussing the Con 
stitution of the country. He appears on this 
occasion to have been impelled to speak by 
certain observations of the Attorney-General in 
favor of the sentence, and, interrupting the 
ofticial pleader from the body of tbe hall, he had 
the personal satisfaction of carrying the mass of 
the audience witb him,” 
From this the Times's readers will naturally 
infer that Lovejoy suffered judicial execution, in 
Massachusetts, and that Attorney-General Aus 
tin was appealing in behalf of the majesty of 
the law against popular outcry! 


—The English translation of Professor J. J. 
tein’s ‘Japan Travels and Researches’ (A.C 
Armstrong & Son) is before us, and those who 
have waited for the very best general work 
on Japan have now the opportunity of purchas- 
ing their full money’s worth. Gathering the best 
of all previous scholarship and research on the 
subject, the autbor has added bis own valuable 
contributions. With tireless German industry 
and enthusiasm, he improved every moment of 
two years’ travel and residence in Japan during 
I8Si4and 1875. As he was under the patrovage 
of the German Government, numerous special 
facilities were afforded him, and the assistance 
of foreign scholars, notably that of Mr. Ernest 
Saton, was freely accorded. As we have before 
reviewed at length the German work, we bere 
content ourselves with a brief note on the quality 
of the translation and bookmaking. The text 
before us 1s more than a translation, it is a 
revision of the criginal work, and hence an im- 
provement upon it. Every line has passed under 
the eye of theauthor. We have marked a num- 
ber of the sentences whicb gain decidedly in clear- 





ness and force by rearrangement of clauses and 
excision of superfluous or weak words. Slips in 
‘ur, 
and in the use of pronouns one is needlessly 


Evglish grammar, however, occasionally o 


burdened at times to discover lawful parentage 
The origioal German term, as for instance, 
‘cockade” for crest or badge, is sometimes left 
unimproved. These slight defects are, however, 
really few, as compared with the excellences of 
the work asa whole, which is better in its English 
than in its German dress. The publishers have 
dune their part handsomely, and give us all the 
merits of the European edition. The paper is 
thick and white, of first quality, with fair mar 

gins, the page being by two dimensions a half 
inch larger than in the original German. For 
the 650 pages of the latter, we have 534 pages in 
the present edition, with all the superb i/lustra 
tions, two large maps, and an index. We com 

mend the work as the best geveral hand-book of 
Japan, and the most complete yet presented to 
the English-reading public. 


No scheme of city reconstruction nowadays 
can afford to omit subways; indeed, few try to. 
They area prominent feature in the pampblet 
which Mr. W. Westgarth bas publisbed as an 
explanation of the series of prizes offered by the 
Society of Arts for the most practical essays on 
a) the ** rebousing of the poorer classes of Lon 
don,” and (b) the 
ment, and reconstruction of the central or more 


‘sanitation, street realien 


crowded and insanitary parts of the City 
Lighting, water, sewage, and, perbaps, heating 
and force should all pass thiough these sub 
ways, Which would apparently fill the whol 
width of the street, and the adjoining ce! 
lars would be valuable for business storage 
Ordinary trattic, and even rapid transit, 
be provided for in the streets if a terraced 
promenade, having very many connections ov 
bridges, were carried along the second floors 
Steam power for locomotives does not meet Mr 
Westgarth’s approbation. Electricity r at 
any rate some silent aud smokeless motor, must 
be insisted upon. The buildings should be um 
mensely lofty, and the upper stories reached by 
constantly moving elevators. The roofs, all on 
the same level, might be recreation promenades, 
parks, gardens. These, as Mr. Westgarthb’s re 

structed city is to have no smoke, would be dk 
lightful, and the upper stores of his new 
buildings might be sought as homes in the 


very heart of the city. We confess we d 
not see, even if the bold projector succeeded 
in devising means for cooking and heating 
without smoke, and so prevented his new City 


from producing London's great plague, bow | 
could keep the smoke of the surr i 
generated districts from pouring in and clouding 
his skies. The whole of the City is to be laid 
out anew and rebuilt: an extraordinarily wide 
street to connect the Bank and St. Paul's, and all 
thoroughfares to radiate from those two foc 
And this magnificent scheme he imagines could 
be carried out by a joint-stock company with a 
‘apital of only ten mf the present 
owners of property to have the option of coép 





and so retaining 





erating with the com ’ 
he property, or of giving it up to the com- 
pany atavaluation. He is confident that the 
increased rents would pay the cost of the scheme. 
To prevent fear of misuse of the vast powers 
with which it would be necessary to infrust the 
‘ompany, it is provided that no step whatever 
shall be taken without the concurrence of the 
these representatives of the Goversenent, the 
Municipality, and the Board of Works, who are 
tu be members of the Managing Board; and he 
would have the other members of the Board 
to consist in large part of men of reputation 
in engineering, building, sanitary science, and 


the housing of the | I proposal seems 
at first sizht wild, and k l 
it bee But servatiy \ I 

s hie s et s doy 


Hallgarten and 
the efforts of Dr. Felix Adler, Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, and several ther gentlemen, among 
whom especial mention is due to Mr, Steinway, 
who has added the free use of the hall to his 


numerous previous donations in behalf of musi- 


eal culture. The scheme is certainly an excel 
lent one, the only objection that has been 
urged against it being that) the concerts 


are free. But, as Dr. Adler remarked, this 
is an unreasonable objection, which wowd 
equally hold good in regard to public schools, 
free libraries, or banquets to which guests are 
invited. The arrangement of the programme 
was a matter which required especial tact and 
experience, and the result of the concert was 4 
great triumph for Mr. Thomas over those who 
continually underrate the musical capacities of 


The 


Nation. 
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audiences, including the Philharmonic. Mr. 
Thomas's not to 
stoop down to the popular taste, but to ele- 
that level. 
rare 


principle has always been 
Given 
such a a large 
number of people with works of a bigh order, it 


vate taste to a higber 


opportunity to acquaint 


would bave been a waste of valuable material to 
play a number of trivial and flimsy pieces such 
as may be heard every evening tor a ‘* quarter” at 
one of our music balls. When art galleries are 
thrown open to the public, they are not invited 
to look at cheap cbromos, On the same prin- 
ciple Beetboven’s Fifth Sympbony was boldly 
placed on Sunday’s programme, ond it 1s 
gratifying to record that it was listened to with 
more entbusiastic 


more attention and received 


applause than anything else, excepting Wag 


ner’s “Rienzi” overture, which ended the con 
cert. This began with the Abert arrange 
ment of a Bach prelude, chorale, and 
fugue, and ineluded, besides the pieces 
mentioned, Mendeissohn’s overture to ‘Mid 


summer Nigbt’s Dream,” Weber’s Invitation to 


Dance, and two songs—Schumann’s Two Greva 


diers, and Schubert’s *“‘Am Meer,” suitably 
orcbestrated by Vr. Thomas—whbich were sung 
by Mr. Remmertz. Tbe choice of Weber’s 


Berlioz, calls for 
special mention, as it gives fresh evidence of the 
spirit of lberality which 
gradually makes its way inthis country. The 
time will come when tbe most bigoted people 
fact that there is true 
religion in a good waltz or polka than in a 


waltz, as orchestrated by 


and common sense 


will recognize the more 
wretched bymn. 
matter whether it manifests itself m quick or 
slow rbythm. 


Genius is always sacred, no 


SCHLIEMANN’S TROJA.—IL 
tesults of the Latest Researches and Dis- 
the Site of Homer’s Troy, and in 
the Heroic Tumuliand other Sites, made in the 


Tre ja e 


coveries on 


year 1882; and a Narrative of a Journey in 

the Troad in 1881, By Dr. Henry Schliemann, 

Hon. D. C. L., Oxon., ete. Preface by Professor 

A. H. Sayce. With 150 woodcuts, and 4 Maps 

and Plans. London: Jobn Murray; New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1884. Pp, x1.-454. 
THE second city is the only settlement on His 
sarhk, except the topmost one, for which the 
ground was levelled above the ruins of the pre 
ceding town before erecting new buildings 
The settlers bere raised the ground above the 
sloping débris of the first town by a layerof 
earth ten feet deep on the north and twenty 
inches deep on the south, and they built stone 
foundations for their large buildings through 
this new layer upon the more solid. ground be 
neath it. Tbe acropolis was fortified by a sub- 
stantial stone wall, which is to be seen on the 
south andsouthwest sides, ‘* It consists of quarry 
0.45 m. 
broad, which are somewhat irregularly jvined 


stones, on an average long by 0.25 m 
in easily recognizable borizontal courses, with 


The 


woodcut on page 55 gives a good view of a piece 


out any binding material” (* Troja,’ p. 54), 


of this wall adjoining the southwest gateway on 
the west. 
gle of 60 degrees; it has a slanting height of 9 
m. and a perpendicular height of 7.50 m.” 
(p. 56). Another piece of the same wall on the 
north side of the hill was destroyed by the great 
central trench in 1873. Another wall, which 
Schliemann assigns to a later period of the city, 
ruos trom the southwest gate, at first parallel 
with the older wall, then outside of it, and after- 
wards by itself on the southeast side of the acro- 
polis, finally reappearing at tbe northeast angle, 
where it is nearly joined by a piece of wall sup- 
posed by Schliemann to be the beginning of the 
enclosure of the lower city on the plateau. These 


** Here itis built at an ascending an- 





walls were built with towers, which stood at 
regular intervals of about 50 metres. The older 
wall, as it now stands, is built entisely of stone, 
avd it is uncertam how its upper part was con- 
structed (p 54); the later wall has a foundation of 
store and a superstruc'ure of brick. Dr. Scblie- 
mann seems to think tbat the whole acropolis 
surrounded by a wall of this 
later style. He says (p. 61): ‘* When the whole 
wall of the acropolis still entire, and 
when the gigantic substruction wall was still 
surmounted by the brick wall crowned 
with numerous towers, it must have bad 
a very imposing aspect, particularly on the 
bigh nortb side which faces the Hellespont ; 
and this may have induced the Trojans to 
Poseidon, or to 


was atone time 


was 


ascribe its construction to 


Poseidon and Apollo.” The acropolis bad 
three gates, one on the southeast, one on 
the southwest, and athird ontbesouth. There 


may bave been others in parts of the wall which 
are not now visible. When the level ground of 
the acropolis of the second city was laid bare by 
removing the houses of the third, it was evident 
that only a few large buildings of the second 
bad occupied the hill, sucb as were likely to be 
found im the citadel of a greattown. There 
were two which appear to be temples, described 
with plans and measurements 1n py. 76-87. The 
larger of these was about 45 feet in breadth, and 
about 112 feet in length to the edge of the great 
trench, by whicha part of its foundations were 
cut off. It contains a naos anda pronaes, the 
latter open to the southeast; it may have bad 
anotber chamber bebind the naos, where it is 
cut off by the trench. The smaller temple, 
which was about 76 feet long and 23 feet wide, 
had such a third chamber. Some pieces of the 
temple walls are still standing with a height of 
four or five feet, their thickness (4'¢ feet in one 
temple and 3'¢ feet in the other) having pro- 
tected them; but they were all buried under the 
masses of rubbish upon which the third settlers 
built their houses. There were probably three 
other buildings within the wall of the acropolis, 
ove of which seems to have been a large dwell- 
ing- house. Of the last Dr. Schliemann says 
(p 89): ‘‘We recognize with certainty that it 
consisted of several halls, from five to 
metres long and broad, which were grouped 
around an interior rectangular central hall or 
court, 1lm. long by 750m. broad.” In. remov- 
ing the houses of the third settlement the 
largest one, which had been called the ‘‘ Town 
Chief’s Mansion,” was wisely left as it was 
found, as a gpecimen of the poor architecture of 
the later town in contrast withthe more sub- 
stantial character of the earlier buildings. 

The lower city, of which this second settle- 
ment on the bill was the acropolis, extended far 
out on the level plateau, on the southwest, 
south, and soutbeast of Hissarlik. Here must 
have been the real Troy, ‘‘ with broad streets”; 
bere were the outer walls with the 
Gate ; here was the tower of Troy, from which 
Helen descried the Grecian The dis- 
covery of the undoubted existence of this lower 
city is one of the most important results of the 
excavations of 1882. Dr. Schliemann was not 
satisfied with the negative results of bis investi- 
gation by shafts in 1873; and, therefore, in 1882 
be undertook a systematic exploration of the 
plateau on the east, south, and west of the acro- 
polis. He now dug three trenches, one about 200 
feet, one about 130 feet, and one about 360 feet in 
length. In the first of these he dug to the depth 
of nearly forty feet before coming to the solid 
rock ; and he found *“ very large quantities of 
Hellenic pottery, and, in the lowest layers, masses 
of fragments of those kinds of very ancient pot- 
tery which are pecuiiar to the two most ancient 
cities of Hissarlik” (p. 25), The second trench 


seven 


Scan 


heroes, 





was dug where it was thought that the wall of 
the lower city must have stood. ‘‘In fact,” Dr. 
Schliemann says, “I found there, at the exact 
spot where it must be supposed to have existed, 
the rock artificially levelled : so that there can 
can be no doubt that the wall once stood here ; 
but not a stone of it remained in situ” (p. 26), 
In the third trencb he struck the rock at a depth 
of from 644 to 20 feet, and found Hellenic house- 
walls and Hellenic pottery, ** but in the lowest 
layers of débris again a very lerge quantity of 
prehistoric terrucottas of the first two cities 
of Hissarlik” (p. 26). He also sank a large num- 
ber of shafts at various points around the citadel. 
The result is that there remains no doubt of the 
existence of a large lower city, which appears 
by its pottery to be of the same age with the two 
earliest settlements on the hill. It was of course 
impossible to make as thorough an exploration 
of the large plateau as was made of the acro- 
polis, and we can hardly expect a more accurate 
report than this, unsatisfactory thougbit is, upon 
this most interesting and important question, 
with wbich we feel that the identification of the 
“Burpt City” with Troy is essentially connect- 
ed. Dr. Dorpfeld says of the lower city, that 
its limits cannot be determined with certainty, 
but that its existence is established most deci- 
sively (‘‘aufs bestimmteste ’). The dotted line 
which marks its extent on Plan VIII of ‘Troja’ is 
therefore in many respects conjectural, bemg 
determined in great part by the formation of the 
ground and by the presence of the more ancient 
pottery (‘ Troja,’ p. 63). 

These two results of the last year’s work—first, 
the discovery that Hissarlik was only the acro- 
polis of the second city, and that the greater 
part of the hill, at the time of that city’s 
destruction, was occupied by only a few large 
buildings, apparently temples and dwelling- 
houses; and, secondly, the discovery of a large 
lower city of the same age, with which the acro- 
polis was connected by at least three gateways 
—seem to us to strengthen Dr. Schliemann’s ori- 
ginal position in two most essential points, and 
to remove all reasonable doubt that he bas dis- 
covered the city of Troy which was the historic 
basis of the myth of Troy. In accepting the 
same conclusion three years ago we did not ac- 
cept the facts as they were reported, but based 
our judgment on a view of the facts which has 
now proved to be the correct one. If the walls 
and foundations of buildings now to be seen on 
Hissarlik had been exposed to view during the 
last bundred years, as the walls and Lion Gate 
of Mycenze have been, it would hardly 
have occurred to any one to doubt that 
we bad here the Homeric Troy in the same sense 
in which we bad the Homeric Mycenz. Troy and 
Mycene are both mythical cities—that is, the de- 
tails of their histories areso mixed with fable and 
so embellished by the fancy of many generations 
of poets, that it is now generally impossible to 
separate the true from the false; but it is more 
reasonable to believe that the fables and poetic 
fancies clustered around rea! cities which had 
been famous in their day and generation than 
around purely imaginary creations of the poet's 
brain. And this presumption becomes all the 
stronger when we find important ruins which 
can naturally be assigned to the cities in ques- 
tion. 

Tbe new excavations have also made it more 
evident tbat the great prehistoric city of which 
we have been speaking passed through a mighty 
conflagration. No one can see the mass of burnt 
bricks upon which the third town was built, 
with the cracked pavements and the wood re- 
duced to charcoal, and, above all, the gold and 
silver ornaments and articles of bronze found in 
the ruins, without being convinced that a_ terri- 
ble fire once swept over that fated hill. Dr, 
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Schliemann writes that these marks of beat are 
most striking on tbe bronze weapons. ‘Thus, 
for example, of the weapons found wm the largest 
gold treasure, one bronze dagger has been com 

pletely curled up in the conflagration; a mass of 
lance-heads, daggers, and battle-axes have 
been fused together by the intense beat; there 
are, further, lance-beads fused to battle-axes, 
and a lance and battle-axe firmly fused toa cop 
per caldron” (p. with refererces to illus 
trations 800, 805, S07, 813, 815, of ‘Thios’). Here, 
however, a word of caution is needful, to modify 


a 


much that bas been said of the effects of this 
great fire. Notalltbe burnt bricks on Hissar- 


lik, nor all the brick walls now standing with 
their surfaces glazed by the action of fire, are 
relics of burning Troy. The visitor, too, sees 
glazed walls which must be later than tbe fire 


which destroyed the great city. It now ap 
pears that the earlier settlers on Hissarlik 
built walls of crude unbaked bricks, and 
then baked them in sifu by huge fires 
on both sides at once. The baking was often 


very imperfect, affecting only the outside sur 
faces, and chiefly those of the lower layers of 
bricks ; but for more important buildings, like 
the two temples above mentioned, a more elabo 
rate system was devised. In the larger temple 
there is in each fourth course of bricks a longi- 
tudinal groove from 10 to 14 inches deep and 
from 6to10 inches bigh, and at intervals of 
about 15 feet there are cross holes running di- 
rectly through the wall ; through these the fire 
permeated the wall more effectuaily. The ar- 
rangement of these grooves and holes may be 
seen from the illustrations on pp. 77 and 80. Dr. 
Schliemann supposes them to have been fill- 
ed with wooden beams after the walls 
baked. 

It may perhaps be thought that this custom will 
account for all the marks of fire in the Burnt 
City, and thus make the great conflagration 
at least doubtful. But, though there may 
often be confusion on this point, there is no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the two kinds of burning 
in the most important cases. No theory except 
tbat of a terrible fire will account for the state 
of the articles of gold, silver, and bronze above 
mentioned. No other will account for the charred 
deposits still remaining in many of the jars which 
are now standing in their places. In 
these we noticed a black substance with a level 
surface covered with apparent bubbles, looking 
if it had been boiled and hardened. 
of the most impressive sights at Hissarlik is the 
present appearance of the long, narrow passage- 
way, shown in fig. 18, p. 71 of ‘Troja.’ This must 
have been, at least in great part, a covered way 
leading into the heart of the acropolis from the 
great southern gate. It entered the hill ata 
level of about twelve feet below that of the 
second city, and it has been traced to near the 
middle of the acropolis, gradually ascending 
after itleaves the gateway. Inthe lower part 
of this way rows of wooden posts were once 
set on both sides at intervals of seven or eight 
feet, supporting some structure above. Each 
one has left a distinct impression of itself m 
the clay of the of the pas- 
sage against whichit leaned. These posts have 
disappesred, each leaving a heap of charcoal on 
the ground where it stood; and the clay in 
which they have left their impressions bas been 
fused by the heat of their combustion. Those 
httle pues of cburcoal make the burning of Troy 
more real than volumes of argument, 

Of course, nothing now remains above ground 
to show the nature or the extent of the destruction 
of the lower city on the plateau; but there can 
be no doubt that it shared the fate of the upper 
city. Strabo (p. 599) says that, as Troy was de 
stroyed from its foundations, while the neighbor 


were 


one of 


One 


as 


covering wall 


ing towns were only sacked and not entirely ruin 
ed, the stones of Troy wereallcarriedaway tore 
build the others. He adds tbat Archa 
Mity lene walled Sigeum with stones from Troy 
It is certain that the lower city was never 
built or fortified from the time of 
the Greeks until the 
in the third century B. c 


‘apax of 


re 
its capture by 
time of Lysima 


bus, early 


and after th 


of its conditi 


even at 
time the accounts nare conflicting, 
and it loug remainea a 


ance. 


place of little import 
It is thus literally tiue that, in the 
of -Eschylus and in that of the orator Lycur 


gus (330 B. Cc), the site of Troy, t e., tl 
real city of Troy on the plateau, had been 
for centuries an univbabited waste, as 


it is described by these authors. The unim 
portant fact tbat small settlements bad teen 
made on the bill of the in the 
time was not likely to be known to the Athenian 
poet and orator, or to concern them if it 


acropolis mean 

Was. 
This seems to Le the simplest means of 
the about the references of 
-Escbylus and Lycurgus to the deserted con 


settling 


vexed question 


dition of Troy, without supposing that eituer 
had any belief that ancient Troy stood on any 
otber site than that of the Greek Llion, or, in 


deed, any theory about its site at all except the 
common idea that it was sti]l uninbabited. The 
denial of the inhabitants of the Greek [lion that 
the site had ever beenentirely deserted ortbattb 

ancient city bad ever wholly disappeared (Strato, 
p. 600) is easily explained as referring to the lit 

tle settlements on the 
more account to them 


acropolis, 
to 


were of 


of 


whico 


than the rest the 


world. It will be noticed that Herodotus, in «¢ 
scribing the visit of Nerxes to the temple of the 
Ilan Athena in 480 B. C., says merely He 
went upto the Pergamos of Priam, baving a 


desire to see it, aud when he bad seen it and in 
quired about everything there, | i 
thousand cattle to the Ilion At 
Vii, 45). that it 

place on the bill which Nerxes visite 


e sacrit j 
hena’ 
This shows Was only a small 
even called Ilion or spoken of 
historian, 


asa town by th 


We have no space to discuss any of the other 
arguments for or against the identity of Hissar 
lik with the site of Homer's Troy. We mere y 
remark tbat a passage of Plato (‘Leg.,’ p. 682 | 
which is often quoted in the discussion, is | 
ticularly applicable to the position of Htssarlik 
in the plain of Troy: **Wesav that the site of 


llion was changed from the heights, and it was 
settled in a great and beautiful plain, 


which is not high and has WY rivers descend 
ing from the heights cf Ida lhe arguments 
favor of this as the site Trov are exce \ 


stated by Grote (‘ Hist of Greeve,’ 1. el 





of course wrote in ignorance of any hist 
ruins there: to his arguments must now be add 
all the strength which is gained fr } 
Schliemann's discoveries. We annot t 
that every one who now visits the land of Trov 
will feel that, while there are a few ailusions i 
the [had which it is bard to reconcile with the 
site of Hissarhik. this difficulty is not to be 
compared with the absolute impossibility of re 
conciling a far greater number wit Buvar 
bashi, or with Strabo'’s impossible site of Troy 
at the “village of the Llisns Dr. Dorpfeld 
gives the result of his five months’ experience at 
Hissarlik in 1882 as follows (Allie Zrif., Sept. 
29 14R op 


rus architects who bave concert 


~ i . i 


ed ourselves uninterru; 


interruptediy with these questions 


for several months, it ts settled bey 1 all doubt 
that the second tv from the bottom, with its 
Pergamos and its stately buildings, which was 
completely destroved by the band of an enemy 
and was restored in its sncient extent or lv by the 
Macedonians ane the Romans, was the sacred 
Lies of Homer, the tv of Priam, which was 


captured and destroyed by the Greeks.” 
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tions. itis bevond the power of the story-telle 
pure and simple s h as Mr. Crawford lt is 
also said that there isa high n il lesson in th 
book because the punishment is so swift to fol 
wtheecrime. A lifein n ry might be pun 
ishn but death is not iless future retrit 
tion certa Moreover, the wife’s deuth is 
not made the death of acriminal, Itis setina 
sort of balo, for the spring to save her lover was 
the one unselfish act of her life, As to the man, 
so far as moral lesson goes, compare him with 
young Donnithorne in ‘ Adam Bede.’ The book 
is more carefullv, more solidly written than 
either of its predecessors. The author takes 
himself and his readers more seriously, but he 
has much vet to learn, for he is still capable of 


such a b/tive as, after telling in the person of a 
leading character, a pathetic little story and tell 
ing it to add a foot-note: “ 
thor witnessed the facts here described in 1ss0.” 
the 
five Franklin Squares oo our list. As migbt be 
expected, Mr. Norris's work is the most substan 


well, then Ibe au 


4 good word can be said for four out of 
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tial. At the other end of the scale is ‘An April 
Day,’ which has but a feather’s weight, yet isa 
pretty story—a little idy], set, so to speak, to 
the old air of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.” The 
two fathers are the original figures in it, as 
unlike the conventional type as possible. ‘A 
Great Heiress’ to her own in disguise, 
and marks out the good and the bad. and re- 
wards them accordingly in the summary way 
that It would 
be a very fresh novel-reader who did not 


comes 


is now somewhat old-fashioned. 
£ee 
through such a plot at once in theve days. If 
the author has not succeeded in keeping his 
secret, he has made the most of his situation. 
Three-quarters of the book is so weil done that 
it seems as if be might have contrived a conzlu- 
the of a crime 
the mill agept’s. 


sion without intervention so 


shocking as ‘The Canon's 


Ward’ is interesting, but it lacks harmony be- 
tween the incidents and tbeir surroundings. 


The characters fit well enough in the placid 
atmosphere of scholarly life. Elderly men and 
women with soft faces and voices, and, about 
them, ingenuous youth, all, old and young, de- 
voted to make anotber of 
those gracious pictures by which English life 
Such a set 
Sor- 
row comes surely even to such tranquil bomes, 


one opening rose, 
has become so pleasantly familiar. 


ting should belong toa very different plot. 


but so strong is the feeling it could only come 
gently, that it like a blow to meet a secret 
marriage at the beginning. The husband is at 
once drowned, and the secret is known to but 
one man, who uses it to force the Canon’s ward 
tomarry him. This leaves the story without a 
in the ordinary sense, for after such an 
outrage the reader can only detest bim. The 
Canon is a suggestion of the dear old Warden, 
and he bears his reverses quite as patiently. 
But therein appears the superiority of the mas- 
ter-hand. The Warden is left in his patience, 
but the Canon’s fortune is restored by one of 
the staple devices of the novel-writer. 

Mr. Norris has chosen to try his hand, in 
*Thirlby Hall,’ upon a very old combination. 
A boy in love with the companion of his child- 
hood, a young man fascinated by a finished 
woman of the world—the two phases in the 
same life have been often enough portrayed ; 
out, from the very nature of the case, there 
always has seemed an injustice to somebody. 
We do not mean in the final decision, though it 
may be true enough there too, but in the cha 
The 
innocence of the girls becomes inanity, or the 
women, if nothing worse, are hard and chilling 
in their worldliness. Mr. Norris shows in Lady 
Constance Milner the selfishness which must be 
the ruling power in such a nature, but tbere is 
acandor about her, even in her judgment of 
herself, which saves something of respect for 
her. The book is less striking than some of the 
earlier ones ; it is more direct in plot, and more 
even in execution. The characters are always 
in hand, and there not that division 
of interest, by running two or three parallel 
threads, which Mr. Norris has heretofore pre- 
ferred. 

‘The Millionaire’ appears to be an English 
tale, in which an omnipotent New York specu- 
lator p/ays the part that used to be given to the 
Indian uncle, and is the good genius of every- 
body. By way of balance to this most modern 
figure, we bave one of the very old, the last of 
the strolling players. There is also an Ameri- 


1s 


hero 


racters assigned to the several heroines, 


well is 


can lady, beautiful of course, and most amiable; 
but we fear that, before such flattering Ameri- 
can portraits are accepted in England, they 
must be put into a story less patently imitated 
from Trollope, by an imagination not so com- 
monplace and not so fond of cheap effects. 

‘A Hero’s Last Days’ 


is classed as fiction on 


the 


| 
| 


slightest grounds, for there is hardly a 
thread of a story. The writer has chosen the 
form only as a convenience for the record of the 
views of an honored friend upon social and po- 
litical questions. Thrown into conversations be- 
tween an old man and a young one, they show 
in an interesting way the point of view of two 
generations in South Carolina in those early 
days of the reconstruction known as the dark 
time. With so personal a motive, perhaps this 
was all that could be done, but the field is wider 
than the writer knew. South Carolina, with 
its marked distinctions between country and 
coast, with its unbroken traditions of England 
and of Huguenot France, offers to the novelist 
an opportunity only less fortunate than that 
which Cable has found in Louisiana. 

‘Our Christmas in a Palace’ isa reprint of a 
dozen or more stories from magazines and news- 
papers. When Mr. Hale’s stories are good they 
are very good, and it ought not to be surprising 
if not every one of these is up to his highest 
mark. We find more entertaining the little nar- 
rative in which they are interspersed. A party 
of people are snow-bound, a day’s journey west 
of Council Bluffs, and beguile the time with 
story-telling—story-reading we should say, for 
Mr. Hale most ingeniously contrives that the 
right Hurper, ete., shall be in somebody’s basket 
or pocket: his conscience will not let the reader 
lose sight of the fact that they are reprinted. It 
isa pity he could not have made story-tellers, 
for surely our people have not lost the art. 

No one who began ‘An Ambitious Woman’ 
as a serial could have failed to finish it, though 
it was difficult to form a judgment about it. In 
the present shape its merits lose nothing in 
themselves, but it is apparent that the story is 
not an orgavic whole. Taken separately, there 
are many remarkable scenes, many close studies 
of motive and character ; but there is no co- 
herence, no development of one from the other. 
As it stands, the contradictions prevent illusion, 
The best of the book is the picture of the heroine 
in the first flush of her success, but that perfec- 
tion of person and of manner could never be 
the outcome of such a miserable girlhood. “A 
dwarfed and partial growth” carries the twist 
and the cramp tothe latest day. The author 
would have us believe her beauty and her 1ntel- 
lect an inheritance from her gently-born father, 
but that pushes too far the theory of hereditary 
traits, since his are only the negative ones, and 
the mother is a coarse virago. The author 
makes too much of his bad people. One quarter 
of the book is too much to give over entirely to 
sordid vulgarity of the meanest kind that could 
The fine ladies are too bitter in their 
rivalries. Onthe other hand, an ambition so 
deliberate and as the heroine’s 
would have overpowered all sense of danger. 
It may be answered that her husband saves her; 
but the girl who could calmly plan her own ca- 
reer upon the basis of a loveless marriage would 
not, as a wife, have hesitated at any way of 
escape. The book is not a description of New 
York society, but only of a few people in it. 
The life of the very ricb, its fastidious comfort, 
its insidious charm, is exceedingly well given ; 
but beyond that there is no occasion for general 
inferences, even though there is not a noble 
woman in the whole story, and but two men 
who know what honor is. 

‘Beatrix Randolph’ requires at the outset 
something of a pull upon credulity, or upon 
imagination, to accept the substitution from 
which the plot is developed. Thereafter the 
story is carried brilliantly on to certain fine 
and high issues which are never too common in 
these days of pessimism. So far as it goes, it 
does something toward answering the question 
what a high minded American gii] would do in 


be honest. 


so heartless 


| a position of actual hazard, with nothing but 


| 








her own traditions to aid her. Daisy Miller 
never had any traditions, and the Lady of the 
Aroostook was so carefully provided for (by the 
author) that no one ever knew what she could 
do. The story, brief as it is, is more of a de- 
scription of society than ‘An Ambitious Wo- 
man’; and the people, unlike Mr. Fawcett’s 
(with the single excepticn of bis bero), would 
be pleasant to know. Such a pair as the Dins- 
mores will offset a good many scheming par- 
venus and selfish exclusives, 

‘A Latter-Day Saint,’ an anonymous society 
sketch, opens happily a new series of American 
novels. Toough the confessions of Miss Jones 
can hardly be recommended as a guide to con- 
duct for ingenuous youth, an ambitious débu- 
tante may glean from them invaluable hints, 
But before soaring, she must impartially weigh 
chances—all the physical and mental attributes, 
all the accidental cirezmstances, which may tell 
in her favor or against her. She must be abso- 
lutely unconscious of any heaven higher than 
that she sighs for, and if a single immortal 
longing disturb ber breast, better sbe had never 
been born than that she should take counsel with 
Ethel Jones, This young woman was from her 
cradle siire de ses fauits; and before perpetu- 
ating in letters berself and her world, she had 
probed the truth at the heart of both with the 
cool hand proper to one who ‘‘ always preserved 
a great contempt for emotion as a rule of life.” 
As astory-teller, this gives her an advantage 
almost uniformly despised. Sbe knows her sub- 
ject, and, without wordy dissection of charac- 
ter or elaboration of motive, establishes from 
the first a cordial intimacy between her audi- 
ence and her actors. She narrates her achieve- 
ment of social greatness, and her subsequent life 
of “simple and unpretentious gayety,” with the 
dispassionate directness and verisimilitude of 
Cesar describing a campaign which he had 
planned and of which he was apart. She ut- 
ters philosophy and sarcasm with a piquancy 
and good-temper which recall Thackeray’s light- 
er manner without echoing it. Her language is 
as consistent as her scheme of life. Not once 
does she pander to that preference for literary 
elegance which is naturally part of the respect- 
ability of such people as those neighbors of hers, 
‘“‘who went away on account of what they 
called our scandalous bebavior.” She is mis- 
tress of the pointed, homely expression, of the 
metaphor drawn from every-day avocations, 
which stamp the caste of the Latter-Day Vere 
de Vere. If sheis at once depressed and reck- 
less, she ‘‘wants to go in and swipe, as the 
cricketers say.” Wishing to define her way of 
consoling herself for a temporary dissatisfac- 
tion, she avuids metaphysical refinements and 
remembers ‘that little catchword of which Mr, 
Temple was so fond—‘ Patience, gentlemen, and 
shuffle’; | comforted myself and sbuffled.” The 
amusement afforded by the frank recital of a 
career glorious or inglorious according to the 
point of view, is heightened 1n that of the ‘‘ con- 
version.” The impregnable moral coming from 
such a saint is a delight to the soul of the sinner. 
For, if a politic woman who has lost her com- 
plexion and ber bair, and almost lost her repu- 
tation, would still conquer worlds, she must ap- 
proach them through abject propriety, judicious 
prayer (Anglican, of course), and a prominent 
place on the committee of an irreproachable 
charity. 

The saying, of Oriental origin, “One thing is 
certain, the rest is lies,” applies exactly to ‘ One 
False, Both Fair.’ Itis certainly rubbish. The 
ridiculous plot turns on the personation of 
a widow, Clare, Marchioness of Leominster, by 
her twin sister, Cora Carew. The Gordian knot 
isnot ticd by human skill aided by a god, but by 
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theeffrontery of one bead with a ‘‘twisted weight 
of golden hair” opposed to the fatuity of another 
head which is externally identical. Being tied, 
would have cut 
But that 
method presupposes an ordinary family, where 


a five minutes’ family council 
it as effectively as a hero’s sword, 


as the author has provided only two extraordi 
nary relatives, 
ged from the quiet of a museum of curious anti 
quities. One is Lady Barbara Montgomery, the 
other, Sir Pagan Carew. Lady 
riously labelled asthe *‘ Cat of Quality ” 
‘‘ She-dragon of the Aristocracy.”’ She responds 
to remarks from mild young geutlemen drinking 
Her 


personal appearance inspires a descriptive para 


whom he bas rutblessly drag- 


Barbara is va 
and the 


tea, as a “‘ war-horse to the trumpet call.” 


graph which may be definite, but undoubtedly 
is weird: 

“She looked as a Montgomery might have 
looked when panting messengers came rushing 
to the stronghold on the steep to tell how the 
bare-footed, white-mantled Welsh were spread 
ing oavoe through the country, marching in 
force on Castle Vawr. . . . Sbe would 
have been ready then with mangonel and 
arblast and faleonet on the strong stone battle 
ments to receive the onslaught of the furious 
clans from the West.” 

A firm foot on any sortof a battlement, and fa- 
miliarity with awful, archaic implements of 
war, are obviously unavailable rescurces in the 
settlement of a modern mistaken identity case. 
And Lady Barbara’s unfitness for such an emer- 
gency is only comparable to Sir Pagan’s. It is 
positively asserted that he would have done 
great things under Effingham, against the Ar 
mada, but that ‘‘in the nineteenth century he 
was an anachronism, much asa sachem of the 
Pequods, in plumes and war-paint, would be in 
the bustling Massachusetts of to-day.” The 
force of illustration, especially if one knows 
Boston, can no further go. Sir Pagan’s natural 
disability is grasped. He could only preserve a 
masterly inactivity until wrosg is made right 
by the production of the “nurse of ninety years” 
and the prehistoric strawberry mark. 

‘Diane Coryval’ is a smootbly and pleasantly 
written story, the materials being largely drawn 
from what may be called a “ general fund” for 
authors of slender resources. Impecunious lov- 
ers, callous fathers, and the all but deadly ty- 
life. They are 
therefore legitimate stock-in-trade, and capable, 


phus are common enough in 


as in ‘ Diane Coryval,’ of being furbished almost 
Diane, 
though a victim of the hackneyed comparison 
with a lily, is an attractive figure, both in the 
artist-life of Paris and among her bucolic kind- 
ly kinsfolk in Picardy. 
ration by her struggle for self-support at the 
Pensionnat Gainber, and sympathy when she 
believes her lover, Réné St. Avon, faitbless. But 
fondness feels asbamed when she marries Rupert 
Byasson. Not that Rupert is objectionable. He 

old and rich. He has the hands of a peasant, 
and wears bis blouse; he has, besides, the honor 
of a chevalier and the simplicity of a child. He 
is a cherished figure in literature, and in reality 
must be as delightful as he isexceptional. Nev- 
ertheless, a sweet, pure, self-reliant young girl 
cannot marry him without exciting sce pticism 
about her actual possession of those qualities 
with which she stands accredited. Diane 
bardly redeemed by her later resistance against 
the returning and still loyal Réné. Indeed, 
their mutual victory over temptation seems less 
a natural and admirable development of cha 
racter than a sop to the moral requirements of 
English readers. The most noticeable defects In 
the book are a vagueness of idea, an insecurity 
of method, which at times rouse the suspicion 
that the author has not borne in mind the thread 
of his story. Tbe number of worthy people who 


to the fresbness of a first appearance. 


She commands admi- 


1s 





die quietly in bed suggests either dearth of ex 
pedient or unconsciousness of the length of th 
death roll. When Reéné tells Mme. Byass 
that his promise to his pertidious father beld 
him bound not to communicate with her for 
two years, the mind instantly reverts to t 
sixth chapter, where the agreement bet we 
father and son is ude distit y tor i 
Though Réne is rather a shabby fellow, it isn 
fair to impugn his veracity. If I il 
note, which excuses bis abandonment of Diane 
iu the tirst crisis, explained this discrepar 
of statement as well, everybody would feel more 
comfortable 

lf we were to meet Mark Langston and the 
other commonplace, pious settlers of ** Dukes 
borough,” in the tlesh, we should feel bound by 
our traditions to respect them in silence As 
they are presented to us in an alleged “ta we 


can say freely that they are very dull, that they 
Middle 


ago, that is no re 


are bores. If such people did exist in 
Georgia half a century 
why they should be thrust in all their rude medi 
to (i 


who, on 


“sal 
ocrity upon the novel-reading world of ay 
the 
whole, deal more kindly with the vovelist than 


It is a gross imposition upon those 


be most infatu 
truth 
either idealization, imagination, or, at the least 
and lowest, exaggeration, 
Even if Mark Langston should be accepted as an 
intended exposition of plain, unvarnished truth, 
failures of intention are numerous, In the spas, 
modic working of the plot, all probability 
much possibility are sacritied in order: 


the novelist deals witb them. 


ated realist cannot contend that without 


is enough for art 


and 
to make 
an incomparable villain of Kinsey Duke, wl 


is after all but a coarse and uninteresting miscre 








ant. As for the dialect, itmay have been spoken 
in the South before the ‘slavery ayitat 
troubles.” At present we cannot conceive of any 
woman talking iike Mrs. Toliver, unlessshe bad 
studied and made her own the linguist 
tricities of ** Sairy Gamp,” ** Uncle Remus,” and 
the lady just arrived from Cork and installed 
our kitchen. That it is easy to be tiresome 
fiction-—hard, and every dav getting ba to 
be omusing—we ihave aw rity 
for harmless, ind NG Bu hor 
who combines jarg pous 
tion has been at great pains weary us. W 
can never torgive hin t t g is easier 
than to forget hin 

‘La Comtesse Sarah’ is M. Georges . 
third novel, if We remember aright, and its ¢ 
tions have already, in SIX! : SOs 
it was first published, surpassed in number those 
of ‘Serge Panine’ and ‘ Le Ma te res 
Of the three books together, m than a I 
ter of a million pies hav een sold. N 
three of M. Alphonse Daudet’s f M ‘ 
Zola’s novels canshow a more {| i 
than this. But M. Daudet iM. Zola have been 
long years in attaining their positions, while M 


Obnet has jumped to the front in three gigantic 
strides. The causes of his success are further t 
seek than the causes of theirs. M. Daudet has 
charm and M. Zola has force—to pick out the 








most obvious of their qualities—and M. Obnet 
bas neither in an} leed, 
any other of the g great novelist 
save one: his novels ar iteresting. He has 
re ed Anthony Trollope’s distinction be 
tween having to tell a story and having a story 
to tell. M. Obnet bas always a story to tell, 
and his story 1s always interesting. His charac- 


but they are 


rarely 


ters are not very new 
ufticient. His plot 


sudcic 
= o? ; hai . 
startiing in their n 


r very true, 
an 


ident 


d in 





are 
y. His dialogue and his 
descriptions are not of a 


enough to be singled out for 





merit exceptional 


He 


»w here re- 


special praise. 
but hen 
His s ic 


is well equipped on all sides 


veals peculiar genius ess. take it. 
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have t 1 posit s of high responsibility in 
tary councils during the most critical period 
four intry s existence failto reveal some of 
the bhhddet sous for certain measures, and the 
secret histor i rtain events which he may tx 
supposed to kpow, it must be attributed part 
to bis nv i that in some matters the infor 
mation yntided to him was intended never to be 
made know! and partly to the fact that, while 
his advice and experience were always submitted 
to the higher powers «hen called for, he abstain 


ed from seeking knowledge which it was danger 
is to the success of critical enterprises to have 
disseminated more than was absolutely neces 


sary, content with understanding enough to in- 
sure an efficient execution of the authority in- 
trusted to him 

We have given General 


Townsend's explana- 


tion in his own words, and we trustit will obvi 
in advance the disappointment to thé future 


ate 


readers of bis book which we frankly confess to 
have felt ourselves. 
Taking the anecdotes, then, simply for wh: 


to be, fir 


General Townsend intends them we 
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them interesting and varied. 
deal of the personal element in them, of course, 
but we do not know that that detracts in any 
way from their entertaining character. There 
are anecdotes of President Lincoln, General Scott, 
and Secretary Stanton, with many more ofa 
miscellaneous description. Of General (then Col 
onel) Lee’s resignation, General Townsend tells us 


that Seott sent for him from Arlington Heights, 
where be was staying with bis family. Lee was 
at this time, April 19, 1861, Colonel of the 
Second Cavalry, and was on leave of absence. 
Scott told bim be must prepare for active ser- 
vice: that those Southern officers who were re- 


that the 
contest might be long and severe, but the issue 


signing were making a fatal mistake; 


would be eventually in favor of the Union. Lee 
simply stated that his property was in Virginia; 
that his children would be ruined if they did 
not go with their State; that he could not raise 
his hand against his children. With this the in- 
terview terminated. It is probable that Lee’s 
sons were more in sympathy with the secession 
movement than their father was; and it is evi- 
dent that Lee did not care to have any discus- 
sion of principle witb his old chief. 

General Townsend has done well in reprinting 
in his Appendix General Scott's ‘‘ Views,” dated 
October 2, 1860, his memorandum on “ Reén- 
forcing and Holding the Forts,” dated December 
28, 1860, and his letter to Mr. Seward, dated 
March 3, 1861, giving the four possible courses 
that might be adopted, the last of which was the 
permission of secession, embodied in the well 
known phrase: ‘‘Say to the seceded States, Way- 
General Town 
send points out that this last course is not the one 
favored by General Scott, and he calls attention 


ward sisters, depart in peace |” 


to the wisdom of General Scott’s reeommenda- 
tions for the garrisoning of the forts contained 
in bis ‘‘ Views,” and reiterated in his memoran 
dum of 28th. this connection 
there ‘s an interesting statement made by Mr. 
Floyd at the reception tendered to him in 
mond,after be had resigned from Mr. Buchanan’s 
Floyd says that Scott’s plan “ 
like 
him,very able in its details,and nearly certain of 


December In 


tich- 
Cabinet. 


to stop 
all 


secession was, campaigns devised by 
general success.” It was to transfer the army qui 
etly tothe Southern forts “Had Scott beenable to 
have vot these forts in the condition he desired 
them to be, the Southern Confederacy would not 
This was the opinion of a decided 


man of 


now exist.” 
secessionist, and a considerable know- 
ledge of the state of feeling inthe South; anditis 
eutitled to great weight. It amounts to this, that 
had the attitude of the United States Government 
been unmistakable, had it been clearly under 
stood at the South that even a Democratic ad- 
ministration would use force unhesitatingly, that 
the secession movement inevitably meant war,the 
plan would not bave been attempted. He may 
have been wrong, of course, but it is well known 
that the South, before the commencement of hos- 
tilities, was far from being ready tu break the 
Union, and that the leaders in the enterprise of 
founding the Southern Confederacy did not ex- 
pect, much less desire, a war with the Northern 
and Western States. 

In March, 1861, however, the opportunity for 
checking the movement in advance bad gone by; 
and General Scott seems to us decidedly to favor 
the first of the alternatives stated in his letter to 
Mr. Seward—namely,the adoption of the Critten- 
den compromise. This would, he urged, prevent 
the border States from joining the Confederacy; 
and he even predicted the early return of some 
of the States which had seceded. Without adopt- 
ing some such course, the border States would, 
he thought, almost certainly join the South. In 
this he was right so far as Virgisia and Tennes- 
see were concerned. Moreover, nothing but 


! 
There is a great 


force held back Maryland; skilful diplomacy 
backed by a show of force alone controlled Ken- 
tucky. His second course was to blockade the 
Southern ports, or collect their duties on ships 
outside them. On this he evidently placed no 
reliance, at this aggravated stage of the contro- 
versy. His third course, to conquer the South, 
is stated as a perfectly feasible thing. But to 
show how a sagacious man may guess wide of 
the mark, look at Scott’s estimates: two or three 
As a mat- 
ter of fact, weemployed in one way or another, 


years, 500,000 men, and $250,000,000, 


in round numbers, a million of men, about fif- 
teentimes as much and it took four 
yeats. 

But there is one most important item of Gen 
eral Scott’s account in which his predictions 
have been most happily disappointed. He says 
the result would be ‘‘fifteen devastated pro- 
vinces, not to be brought into harmony with 
their conquerors, but to be held for generations 
by heavy garrisons at an expense quadruple 
the net duties or taxes which it would be possi- 
ble to extort from them, followed by a Protec- 
tor or an Emperor !” Verily, fortune has been 
good to the people of this country. Who could 
criticise this gloomy prophecy at the time ? Who 
could point toexperience, to history, and show 
how exaggerated was the picture? No one, 
probably; but the fact that the experiment was 
tried in a new country, anda rich country, and 
an intelligent country, and in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, hada great deal to do 
both with making our task more costly, and the 
result more completely and 
ful. 

There is a good deal that is entertaining and 
curious about the corps badges, and about the 
various devices for the Confederate flags. There 
is an interesting chapter on the celebration at 
Fort Sumter on the 14th of April, 1865, exactly 
four years from its surrender, when Major, 
then General Anderson, with a distinguished 
party went to the fort, and with his own hands 
hoisted over the shattered rnins the same flag 
that had been lowered on the 14th of April, 
1861. There is an interesting facsimile of 
Anderson’s despatch written on board the 
steamer Baltic on April 18, 1861—a very felici- 
tous despatch, commemorating a not very 
remarkable feat of arms. General Townsend’s 
book will be found light, pleasant reading. Had 
he taken a different view of his responsibilities, 
we should have found his book more valuable. 


money, 


speedily success- 


Acts of the Anti-Slavery Apostles, 
Pillsbury. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 
Saint Indefatigable. A Sketch of the Life of 

Amarancy Paine Sarle. By William F. Da- 
Boston: D,. Lotbrop & Co. 


By Parker 


vis. 
It would be easy to find fault with the arrange- 
ment and literary style of Mr. Pillsbury’s work. 
Its defects are to a great extent those of the ser- 
monizer, as might be expected of a genuine 
apostle of abolition. Few, to be sure, of the 
author’s colleagues possessed the historical fac- 
ulty, or attempted, as he has Jone, an account 
of their personal experiences in changing public 
sentiment on the subject of slavery. Indeed, 
among those whose labors were almost wholly 
in the field, away from the great centres of 
propsganda and in living communication with 
the friends and foes of the cause, Mr. Pillsbury 
is, we believe, the tirst to review and chronicle 
his adventures in book form. And death has 
made such havoc with bis old associates that in 
all probability be will be the last as well as the 
first. Want of modesty, however, is so far from 
being the cause of this distinction that Mr. Pills- 
bury’s reminiscences would have gained consid- 
erably in value if they had been more, and 


more exclusively, personal. They in fact give 
a generous prominence to the doings and merits 
of his fellow-agent, the late Stephen Foster, and 
constantly “‘ yield the floor” to that gifted friend 
of both, Nathaniel Peabody Rogers, editor of 
the Herald of Freedom, as an eye-witness and 
graphic reporter with whom it would be idle to 
compete. Rogers, Foster, and Pillsbury are the 
three leading figures in a narrative which is 
strictly contined to New England—to Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire in particular—and 
deals chiefly with the period from 18539 to 1842. 

Mr. Pillsbury’s mission overtook him when 
serving as a Congregational minister—licensed 
but not ordained—in a small New Hampshire 
town, at a time when sectarian division in the 
anti-slavery ranks had afforded the clergy 
generally a pretext for withdrawing from the 
movement and for entering actively into 
the ranks of the opposition. Disruption, too, 
upon the slavery issue, was threatening many 
of the great denominations and _ religious 
organizations ; ‘‘come-outers” were multiply- 
ing: and the shortcomings of the churches be- 
came inevitably the main theme of abolition 
discussion. Mr. Pillsbury’s moral earnestness 
and theological training well qualified him to 
join in exposing and denouncing a false Chris- 
tianity and a faitbless priesthood, and to make 
this in some sort his specialty to the end. His 
book is, after all, only the last word of it—a 
revelation to the present generation of the perse- 
cutions of the ‘‘ Apostles” at the hands of the 
clergy ; a reminder to the latter that no amount 
of whitewashing will conceal the responsibility 
of their predecessors for the needless prolonga- 
tion of thestruggle against the greatest immo- 
rality of the age. We recommend it to both 
classes as full of interest and instruction. 

A few extracts will furnish a glimpse of the 
hardships of our New Hampshire lecturers: 
Here is Rogers’s description of the reception of 
the trio at Sanbornton Square. 
year is December (p. 110): 


The time of 


‘* The hour arrived, we resorted to the literary 
institution. It was a steeple edifice—meeting- 
house and town-house (Church and state) hard 
by, all in a row; all steepled and painted as 
white as so many ‘ whited sepulchres.’ No light 
gleamed from the academy windows ; all dark 
as ‘the people covered with gross darkness.’ We 
entered it: not aspark of fire nor a soul there. 
We consulted what todo, Four little boys came 
in, then one man, Deacon Lane, and a woman, 
then two young women, academy scholars, 
boarders at our friend Webster’s, one more man, 
and lastly friend Webster himself, the abolition- 
ist of Sanbornton Square, and our assembly was 
complete. Brother Pillsbury found the bell-rope 
and p: led it till the sound rang clear and loud 
all over Saubornton hills. It agitated the cold 
night air, but not the colder hearts of the people. 
Brother Bodwell [tbe local Congregational min- 
ister] must have heard it like a knell in his study. 
Nobody else camenear. Brother Pillsbury went 
to a store and bought a candle and lighted the 
house, wrapping a piece of newspaper round 
it and setting itin acornerof the desk. It threw 
its beams round upon tbe empty seats and the 
‘ darkness visible ’ of the ‘ Woodman Sanbornton 
Academy,’ the title, we believe, of this Liberal 
institution. We held a season of prayer, not 
with the full formalities of a meeting. We felt 
the desolate condition of tbe unfortunate people 
and their minister, and we prayed for them. 
Brother Foster followed, . . and bore an 
appalling testimony against the place.” 

At Hancock, ‘‘the old Orthodox meeting- 
house had been obtained for our meeting ” (it is 
still Rogers who writes), “‘it being so owned 
that the Very Reverend Father Burgess could 
not by his nod prevent our having it,” thongh 
he warned his flock not to attend the three days 
convention: 

‘The godly children of the church rang that 
old liberty bell till they made it hoarse. and al- 


most broke their young mobocratic backs with 
pulling the rove. It annoyed the village more 


than it did us who were down under it in the 


























house. We told them to ring in welcome. It 
was a free meeting, and every one of them was 
at liberty to take what part in it he chose. If 
he had no ability to speak against anti-slavery, 
he might ring the bell, or he might sneeze, or 
bark, or throw stones. There was one pro- 
slavery tailor in the entry that bad sneezed with 
great ability. I never heard anybody that had 
such talent at sneezing. . . He came into 
the meeting, and when any of the speakers 
touched on Mr. Burgess’s connection with man- 
stealing, the tailor would sneeze in his defence. 
Others of his defenders would bark, some whis 
tled, others scraped the floor with their bind 
feet. . . . But Foster . . . displayed 
Burgess in such condemning light as one of the 
great brotherhood of thieves and patrons of 
robbery and adultery in the slave system, that 
they could not bear it, and began again to show 
their religious rage. Several large stones were 
hurled in at the front door, and went tumbling 
up the broad aisle to the foot of the pulpit. 
By-and-by smash went the glass, and in at the 
side windows came the stones. . . . Real 
clerical argumentation. Truly religious wea 
pons of defence for the church and minister.” 

Harder to deal with than the mob was the 
simultaneous leaving of the audience by pre- 
concert, as happened to Foster at Stratham. 
Oftener than not, however, it was Foster him- 
self who quitted the building, involuntarily, 
especially if it was a meeting-house, for he felt 
it to be his duty to rise and rebuke the church 
assembled in its own sanctuary. From Canter 
bury jail he wrote to Rogers on February 15, 
1S42 ; 

‘*When I dare look on my shattered form, I 
sometimes think prisons will be needed for me 
but little longer. . Within the last fifteen 
months, four times have they opened their dis- 
mal cells for my reception. Twenty-four times 
have my countrymen dragged me from their 
temples of worship, and twice bave they thrown 
me witb great violence from the second story of 
their buildings, careless of consequences. Once, 
in a Baptist meeting-house, they gave me an 
evangelical kick in the side which left me for 
weeks an invalid. Times out of memory bave 
they broken up my meetings with violence, and 
hunted me with brickbats and badeggs. . . . 
Once, in the name of outraged law and justice, 
have they attempted to put meinirons. Twice 
have they punished me with tine for preaching 
the gospel; and once, in a mob of two thousand 
people, bave tbey deliberately attempted to 
murder me. . . Still, I will not complain, 
though death should be found close on my track. 
My lot is easy compared with that of those for 
whom I labor. I can endure the prison, but 
save me from the plantotion !” 

Mr. Pillsbury devotes the second chapter of 
his book to a personal sketch of Rogers, repeat- 
ing, by the way, the traditional error about bis 
descent from the martyr, John Rogers—as to 
which Colonel Chester’s interested researches 
avail more than “the remarkable resemblance ” 
of N. P. Rogers to tbe portrait of Jobn in the 
possession of the Antiquarian Society at Worces- 
ter, Mass, He is purposely silent about the un- 
happy alienation of the editor of the Herald of 
Freedom from bis warmest friends among the 
Massachusetts abolitionists. A very partial and 
inadequate hint of this important episode will 
be found in Mr. Davis's little sketch of ‘Saint 
Indefatigable’ (whom he pronounces ‘*‘ the most 
remarkable woman in Rhode Island” at the 
time of her death, some two yearsago). For 
tbis reason, as well as because incidentally Mr. 
Pillsbury’s record of bis own apostleship is sup- 
plemented, we have coupled the two books in 
the present notice. Mr. Davis’s generalizations 
as on pp. 16, 17, 22) concerning the aims and 
dissensions of the abolitionists are not discrimi- 
nating or trustworthy, and Miss Paine’s rela- 
tions to Rogers and his faction cannot be fairly 
judged from her correspondence with Mr. Quin- 
cy, without further knowledge of the nature of 
the controversy. However, the letters shed 
some light on the attitude of the parties, and 
derive some in turn from Rogers's own writings 
as quoted copiously by Mr. Pillsbury. When 
the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery Society, of which 
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she was the secretary for ten years, expired in 
1853, Miss Paine, who presently became Mrs. 
Sarle, turned her energies into all manner of 
charitable works with marvelious persistency 
and endurance. She finally went back to th 
ehurch which, while under Rogers's influence, 


she had ‘‘come out” of by way of protest 
against it ‘‘as an organized body,” ard much 
of her Samaritanism was in the line of her 


“ceburch work.” 
originally joined it was capable of very good 


The congregation when she 


anti-slavery resolutions, while maintaining a 
place apart in the gallery for African com 
municants. From a sense of duty, she took ber 
seat with these It 
after subsequent years of official prominence as 
an abolitionist, and even after the 
should on a certain occasion, if we 
Mr. Davis's account, have shrunk 


outcasts, is singular that 


war, she 
trust 
m riding 


may 
fr 
through the streets in a carriage, and hesitated 
to share an emergency bed, with @ pauper ne- 


gress Whom she was maiptaining— on account of 
her color, 
M. thods of Teaching Histo u. By Dr. G. Dies 


terweg, Professors Herbert B. Adams, C. kK 
Adams, Jobn W. Burgess, E. Emerton, W. F 


Allen, and Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


[Pedagogical Library. Edited by G. Stanley 
Hall. Vol. I.] Boston: Ginn, Heath & ¢ 
18835. 12mo, pp. 207 and te, 


Dr. HALL's ‘Methods of Teaching History’ was 
intended, we are told, ** to be the first of a serics 
entitled a Pedagogical 
methods of teaching, one volume of which was 


Library, devoted t 
to be occupied with each of the more important 
branches of instruction 
if “*the 
quent volumes in the series is not yet assured,” 


in grammar and higl 


schools.” Even appearance of sub 


the designation as vol. i. on the tithe page bolis 
out an expectation which it is to be boped may 


be realized, and the general excellence and hel; 


fulness of the book before us ought to secure it 
many readers. It is in three parts. Part |, 
translated from the German of G Diesterweg 


is a systematic treatise upon instruction 
tory, and we cannot better indicate the scop 
the work than by giving the titles of its eight 
chapters, These are: the f bist 
the use of history; modes of writing history 
limit of subjects; arrangement of the 


x 
: 3025 ‘ 
les, itilnes 


meaning 


materia 
manner of treatmentand teuden 
instructionin history : meansofinstruction. These 


subjects are all suggestive, and we need only say 
that each is treated with great judgment, s 

that all teachers of history can obtain valuat 

suggestions from then The translation is, s 
faras we can judge, accurate; it follows the 
original, however, too closely, so as sometimes 
to failin idiomatic rendering. The selection of 
history as the subject of the first v me of this 
library is atestimony to the growing recog 


nition of the importance of this branch of study 


It may be suspected that new classes are 
formed in history more rapidly than well-quali 
fied teachers are found ready to take charge of 


them. Wecan, therefore, heartily recommend 
the present essay, as well to teachers who are 
conscious of deficiencies in their preparation, as 
to principals and school boards who wish for 
assistance in laying out courses of study. It 
contains few details of fact, but an excellent 


summary and analysis « 

If the subject of the volume bears testimony 
to the tendencies of educational system, in 
laying more and mere stress upon history, the 
tone and treatment of the separate essays which 
the rest of the 


indications of the 


f principles. 


an 


com pose volume, 
significant of 
methods of instruction. Every one of these 


essays, eXcept the two short ones upon Physical 


are equally 


tendencies 
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( i ers. | s now thirtee yea 
~ Mr wv gs re} t ang ips Were publ i 
Since that time the developr tof the lode 
s beet isiv increased lhe depth of 
workings has been extended from about one 
thousand to three thousand feet; the great bo 
nanzasof the Cl ar Potosi, Belcher and Crown 
} eZ < fated Virginia and California, 
vielding together over €lt 100.000, have been 
liscovered and exhausted; the Sutro Tunnel 
bas been completed; and the opportunities for 


teresting observation and the material for sci 


entific study have been vastly enlarged. To this 
field of inquiry Mr. Becker bas devoted bimself 
with great industry and care; and his report 


will doubtless be examined with close attention 


by many who are interested in the scientific as 
pects of mining work. The lithology of the dis 


share of Mr. Becker’s 
notable results 
n that the so-called propylite of 


trict has received a large 
attention, and among other 
his 
Richtbofen has no sufficient standing as an in 


is 


? ; 
eonciusl 


dependent rock species. The rocks so described 


are really, by Mr. Becker’s showing, various 
Tertiary and pre-Tertiary rocks, reduced toa 
nearly uniform appearance by decomposition. 


The name of propylite has already gained some 
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popular acceptance, and many a prospector in 
other regions, anxious to trace a geological re- 
lation between the great Comstock Lode and 
his own new discovery, will learn with regret 
that the name by which he has been pleased to 
describe his favorite formation must be stricken 
from the list of rocks. Mr. Becker’s study of 
the chemistry of the lode leads him to the belief 
that its precious metals were probably derived 
from the hanging-wall rocks which, when fresh, 
were argentiferous and auriferous, thus alftirm- 
ing the theory of lateral secretion. The high 
temperature of the lode he attributes to a deep- 
seated source of heat, probably of volcanic ori 
gin, and not to the kaolinization of feldspar, as 
suggested by Mr. Church. The structure of the 
lode and the mode of occurrence of the ore- 
bodies are discussed at length with the aid of 
elaborate maps of underground workings and 
geological sections. In the preparation of these 
maps Mr. Becker had the very valuable assis- 
tance of Mr. R. H. Stretch, who, years ago, ren- 
dered similar service in the work of the For- 
tieth Parallel Survay. 

Under existing rules the monographs of the 
Survey are not distributed gratuitously. They 
are for sale at cost of publication. The price of 
this volume with atlas is $11. Application 
should be made to tbe Director of the United 
States Geological Survey, Washington, D, C, 


The History of the Year. A Narrative of the 
Chief Events of Interest from October 1, 1882, 
to September 30, 1883. London, Paris, and 
New York. 1883. 

Tuis is the second ‘ Year’ of Cassell & Co.’s 

popular annual, The publication is in several 

respects an improvement on similar ones in 

It is concise, readable, of 

varied contents, and comprebensive to a degree. 

The plan of making the year begin with Octo- 

ber and end with September has the advantage 

of presenting the annual to the reader at the 
close of the period the retrospect of three quar 
ters of which it offers—that is, at the time when 

a retrospective glance over events lived through, 

but indistinctly remembered, becomes most na- 

turally desirable. From a mercantile point of 
view, the advantage is more obvious still. His- 
torical year-books which, like Appletons’ ‘ An- 
nual Cyclopedia,’ appear in the spring, may 
be useful and handy additions to a library of 
reference—as are eminently Schulthess’s ‘Ge- 
schichtskalender’ 
hensive ‘Jahres-Supplement’ to Meyer’s ‘ Kon- 
versations-Lexikon’ ; but they are issued at the 
wrong seasop for both reader and publisher. 
Most publications of this kind—the German 
ones, as a rule, excepted—are mainly concerned 
with events in the political, intellectual, and 
social life of the country in which they are pub- 
lished. The year-book before us is very strong- 
ly British in its contents and tenor. It devotes 

170 pages to the political affairs of England and 

her col nies, and only 125 to those of all other 

countries. Its chapters on “ Religion aud Mo- 
rals,” “Literature,” ‘‘The Drama,” ‘ Music,” 

“The Fine Arts,” “Sports and Athletics,” and 

‘* Fasbion and Dress,” as well as the various sta- 

tistical appendices, refer exclusively to things 

in Great Britain. Only the 
chapters on ‘ lrade and Finance,” and the 

‘*Obituary” are of somewhat universal 

interest. The obituary notices form the most 

poorly-executed portion of the volume. From 
those of Louis Blane and General Chanzy, for 
instance—though they are not devoid of de- 
tails—the reader would never learn that the 
former had any share in the revolutionary 
events of 1548, or that the latter was ever de- 
feated during the war of 1870-71. Compara- 


English and French. 


and the exceedingly compre- 
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more 
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tively the fullest part is that devoted to 
‘*Sports and Athletics,” which by its scrupu- 
lous minuteness in narration ought to satisfy 
the most curious devotees of cycling, foot- 
ball, cricket, etc. A little less of this or about 
fashions, and something, instead, of German 
or other foreign literature, would certainly 
have raised the year-book’s literary level ; but 
this is far from being low as it is, and most of 
the sketches depicting the political and intel- 
lectual movements of the twelvemonth are, in- 
deed, done with attractive ease, freedom from 
prejudice, and adequate knowledge. The infor- 
mation and accuracy of the writers and of the 
revising editor, however—as usual in English or 
American compilations — become very inade 
quate in matters requiring some knowledge of 
the more rarely-studied languages, or a close 
comparison of various acccunts, if errors are 
to be avoided. Hence a multitude of such in- 
correctly-rendered, or in revision uncorrected, 
names as Christies, Ranavola, Zagorien (a dis- 
trict transformed into a town, p. 252), Indejkin 
(for Sudeikin, p. 254), Bristritza, Pejasevics, Bi- 
senbecker (for Eisendecker, p. 291), or Czechen- 
yi (for Széchenyi, p. 396). The external appear- 
ance of the annual is pleasing. 


The Historical 
Narrative with Numerous Illustrative Poetic 
and Prose A Popular Course of 
Reading in Grecian History and Literature. By 
Marcius Willson and Robert Pierpont Willson. 
Harper & Bros, 1885, 12mo, pp. 554. 

THE title-page of this work explains sufficiently 

its plan and object, which is very well carried 

out, with, as we think, rather an excess of illus- 
trative selections. The narration is in a plain, 
serious style, perhaps somewbat heavy, but in 
general in good taste. We have here anotber 
example of the effort, so common nowadays, 
to make history ‘interesting to all classes of 
readers”; and the editors deserve commenda 
tion for not baving tried to make it interesting 
by lowering its tone. Still we are inclined to 
think that the superabundance of poetical ex 

tracts—giving the book in reality the look of a 

“mosaic ”— will be found to be in the way of 

the desired result. A narrative history can be 

made interesting to the mass of readers only by 
superior power of narration. Tbe story must 
earry the reader along by its own intrinsic 
merit, and the boy who is eager to read of Mar- 
athon and Thermopy]x will certainly skip the 
verses of Haygarth, Thomson, and Juvenal, even 
if the mere opening of a book so full of poetry 
does not repel him. The fact is, ancient history 
isso far removed from our modern point of 
view, that there is very little of it but the stories 
that can be made really interesting to any but 
students of thought and institutions. Rathera 
disproportionate amount of space is given to liter- 
ature, and, indeed, the ‘ Mosaics’ seems to us 
better as a history of literature than as a politi- 

‘al history. Weare surprised to find that the 

old traditions about Lycurgus and Dracc, for 

example, are given as unquestionable facts. 


Mosaics of Grecian History. 


Selections. 


Suggestions to China Painters. By M. Louise 
McLaughlin. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co. 

Tuls little book is evidently intended for people 

who know little or nothing about art. The in 

troduction says: ‘‘ Before passing to the con- 


sideration of painting on china, I would like to 
say a few words to novices in the art upon the 
necessity of learning to draw before any at- 
tempt at coloring is made” In fact, decorative 
ceramics in which the necessity of such warn- 
ing is made painfully evident are so abundant 
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as to become a social nuisance, intolerable to 
any one who knows art even moderately well. 
It is possible to overlook the lamp jars and 
other bulbous vases which show this precocious 
running into pigments, unless the fond and 
proud executioners, or their busbands or rela- 
tives, ask your opinion of them; but that in- 
citement to crustiness is too common for any- 
body to hope for impunity. The rule under 
such emergencies, for people who regard art 
seriously, ought to be that when they enter a 
parlor where this class of work is exbibited, and 
cannot escape without being seep, to make in- 
stant declaration of color-blindness and utter 
inditference to art in all shapes and grades. 

If there is any young person of either sex ina 
condition to require the instruction of this little 
book, and having the intention to enter into the 
‘*china” decorating business, we have only the 
famous advice of Punch to offer—Don’t ; and if 
they will, to say that, while its practical direc- 
tions may be followed, the chemical operations 
had better be performed with the aid of 
some work on chemistry. Such a laboratory 
direction as the following is only intelligible to 
one who does uot need it: “The nitrate of bis- 
muth is formed from the precipitation by water 
of a solution of bismuth in nitric acid.” The 
illustrations are in black and white, and there- 
fore of little use to the student in color—which 
is matter for rejoicing, in our way of looking at 
the subject. 


Due West; or, Round the World in Ten Months. 
By M. M. Ballou. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1884. 

COMPILERS are not, as a rule, good autkors, 

und the sprightly fireside traveller who invades 

all literature for “pearls” and “treasuries of 
thought” succeeds poorly when, as one of Cook's 
protéegés, he commits his diary to print. Even 
the fact of a ‘“‘personally conducted tour” does 
not in this case give sufficient reason fora book. 
Mr. M. M. Ballou’s mosaic werk is known and 
appreciated on drawing-room tables and 1n ladies’ 
boudoirs. As a compiler be tunes young pulses 
to his roundelays, but he turns proser when he 
comes and stays with his own dreary common- 
place. The three hundred and eighty seven 
pages of copy from his diary are solidly 
printed, but unrelieved by anecdote, collo- 
quy, or otber helps to mind and eye. 
Most of the paragraphs occupy a page, 
and it is a rare, very rare treat to find the mo- 
notony of small pica broken by more than two 
paragraphs. These, however, would be trivial 
criticisms, were the matter strictly in accord 
with fact or faithful in color, One need not ex- 
pect to find excess of accuracy, as it is evident 
that the tourist was either unwilling or not 
always able to separate tbe fruits of previous 
and out-of-date reading from those of observa- 
tion. Hence we find, in his sketches of the kivg- 
doms glanced at, frequent statements of what 
was fact a decade ago, but is not now. Even 
the contents of the guide-books, reduced to pulp 
in his pages, are bleached of their native color; 
and though the author occasionally helps us 
to a pinch of Attic salt from bis cyclo- 
pedias of quotation, we look in vain 
for one good honest extract from local guides, 
whether in flesh or in ink, One is strongly 
tempted to suspect that the whole manuscript of 

‘Due West’ was finisbed on deck or by rail, and 

was substantially ready for the Riverside Press 

July 24, 1883, when the ten montbs’ flying trip 

For those who wish to compass the 

world between two New Year's Days, and have 

neither the time to do preparatory reading nor 
the originality to choose their own routes, the 
book may have value. 


was over. 
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THE ETCHING CLUB EXHIBITION, 
THE collection of etchings on exhibition at the 
Academy in conjunction with that of tne Water 
Color Society, while to a certain extent marked 
by the same 
superficial success which we noted in the water 
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tendency to rest content with 


colors, has the advantage of showing the work 
and its results in the nude simplicity of line, the 
faint advantage to be gained by artistic printing 
not carrying much weight. And the quality 
of the work is generally better than that of 
the associated exhibition; there are a few ster- 
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ling works which quite justify, as : 
the for the etching point and acid 
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Mr. Farrar’s etchings after drawings which we 
were able to praiseso unreservedly in the water- 
color rooms, show that the artist does not dis- 
tinguish the qualities which belong to black and 
white and those which are givenin color. The 
etching of the ‘“* Sunset,” No. 56, which is a re- 
production of a twilight effect with a golden and 
glowing sky—a successful drawirg in all its at- 
tempts, 7. e., tone and broad suuset effect—is sin- 
gularly ineffective and unsubstantial. The reason 
is simple: tbe artist bas attempted to translate 
directly as black and white a drawing whose bril- 
liancy is due to color, without any of the compen- 
sation which the loss of color makes necessary. 
The white and black must be reénforced in such 
cases, and the tone translated into terms which 
shall give the etching the force of the original. 
This is characteristic of all Mr. Farrer’s etched 
work, and it is not explicable until one sees the 
drawing and the etching from it together. 

Very good renderings of broad white and black 
effect are Mr. Gifford’s *‘Edge of an Orchard,” 
No. 63, and J. H. Hill’s ‘“‘Evening ” No. 69, anda 
twilight study “Evening,” by E. F. Miller, No. 
100, “Old Wiliow Trunks,” No. 103, by E. H. 
Miller, is good study, and Mr. Monks’s sheep 
studies, especially No. 122, are better even than 
his water color drawings of tbe same subjects. Mr. 
Champney’s No. 20, ‘‘Sby,” is straightforward, 
good work. Mr. Van Elten has a number of etch- 
ings which are to the first sight very taking, and 
lack but little to be thorougbly good. What they 
do lack 1s, however, apparently beyond the 
artist’s perception, i. ¢.,a ‘arger treatment of 


| 


When an etcher attempts hzht and shade effects 
he must keep his masses broad and simple or he 
only gives the effect of unsubstantiality to his 
landscape and flimsiness to his etching. The 
best of his contributions is No. 213,‘* Glimpses of 
the Lake.” Benjamin Lander’s “Among the 
Daisies,” No, 78, is a well-studied etching, and 
some of Mr. Pennell’s contributions are singu- 
larly picturesque, but with great inequalities. 
The ‘‘ Venetian Telegraph Office” is the most 
satisfactory as a whole, being very delicate 
in its architectural lines, and having less of that 
vague, meaningless scrawling in the foreground 
which so often mars his work. Mr. Pennell has 
yet to learn that a line that means nothing is a 
line out of place, His distant shadows are too 
often devoid of the gradation which every @is- 
tance has, and come up with an exaggeration of 
strength which destroys their own value; the 
quality of a distant shadow does not lie in its 
depth, but in its sharpness and flatness. J. D. 
Smillie’s “Fontarabia” street scene, No. 196, is 
right in purpose and well put into black and 
white,and Shirlaw’s etching of the heads in ‘‘The 


| Reprimand” is admirable in the delicacy of mo- 


delling and intensity of expression. Of Mr. Par- 
rish and some others we have spoken fully else- 
where, The foreign work isin some respects exem- 
plary, but we confess toa heretical irreverence for 
work like that of Seymour Haden and Whistler 
even, whose best qualities are not art qualities, 
but those of etching. We are sufficiently indif- 
ferent to the chic of etching to prefer Mr. Mo- 
ran’s work to Mr. Haden’s, and Mr. King’s to 





Dollet, Nos. 43 and 44, show excellently, with 
great vigor and artistic quality, the relative val- 
ue of etching and engraving. If these etchings 
are to remain such, they are simply good repro- 
ductions of the main motive of the pictures; if a 
preparation for engraving, they are all they 
need be; but to suppose that they represent 
Millet’s pictures as they now are, is not to know 
his art. 

Laguillermie’s rendering of two pictures (of 
which one, after Munkacsy, would to our mind 
be more desirable, if unique, than Munkacsy’s 
painting) gives almost, if not quite, all that we 
can hope for in this vein of picture reproduction, 
Mr. C. O. Murray, in “ Music O’er the Sea,” No. 
140, will teach (if they will learn) some of our 
etchers bow to etch water as well as to model a 
head, for the bargeman’s head is scarcely less 
fine in its modelling than if it were in line, and 
the sky and distance are exquisite. The 
little girl's head, however, shows how far 
from certain even so good an etcher is 
of the delicacy of gradation needed for flesh, 
Martial’s ‘‘Cancalaises” needs no commenda- 
tion. It and he are well known, and among pure 
etching this isa leading work. Besides the sky 
of Mr. Murray’s “ Music,” we should like to cail 
the attention of our younger etchers to the sky in 
Johnson’s “ Ravine of the Thieves,” No. 73, as 
they can see the difference between honest cloud 
drawing and random scratches across the sky to 
express something, somehow. Two etchings by 


| Corot may enforce the difference between flimsy 


work and subtle, between a light hand anda 
careless one. 





his masses, and breadth in his light and shade. 
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° , e 

Fohus Hopkins University, 

BALTIMORE, 

The JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY CIRCULAR for 
March, 1884 (No. 20), containing Notes from the various 
socteties, laboratories, and seminaries of the University, 
is now ready. Subscription, $1 a year, 


Address the Publication Agency of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. 


Mr. Whistler’s, The etchings from J. F. Millet by 


OHN SAUL’S 
-TALOGUE of New, Rare, and Beautiful Plants for 


ready in February w‘th a colored plate. 


it tir ' rood and beautiful plants, as well 
» rit 


as aus a 

The i.ic 3 age and other Green- 
house and Hoth« ri vell grown, and at low 
prices, 


Free to all my custome. .; to others, 10 cents; ora 
— copy gratis. Catalogues of Seeds, Roses. Orchids, 
Fruits, etc., gratis. JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. ©. 


ZOLA, LA JOITE DE VIVRE— 
Feuillet, O., La Veuve.—Maupassant, Au Soleil.— 
Tissot, L’Allemagne Amoureuse. Each $1.25. 


VASILI, SOCIETE DE BERLIN, 
$2.10. Renan, Nouvelle Etudes a’ Histoire Religieuse, 
$2.65. 

Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, Boston. 


DIAMOND HAMS 


S. DAVIS, Jr..s BRAND, Cincinnati. 


{From Report to State Department on Ameri- 
can Hog Products. ] 


“T had the pleasure of going through the establish- 
ment of S. Davis, jr. & Co., Cincinnati, and of seeing 
the care and expertness with which the hams were 
handled, until they were packed ready for export; and, 
as this house may be said to represent Ham curing in 
the United States, it appears to me that no hams in the 
world can surpass the American for purity, cleanliness 
and flavor.” Sold by leading Grocers in principal 
cities. 





] Vadsworth Bros. & Howland, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 


84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
gz Catalogues free on application. 


. Ty ™ ™ ry 
INVESTORS 
SHOULD CONFER WITH THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE Co., 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
First-Mortgage Real Estate Loans 
Abso! cisfaction guaranteed. 
sult ‘Luu... at. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan. verge 4 large. Interest promptly paid. Send for 
pamphlet with testimonials, sample forms, etc. 


F. M. PERKINS, Pres. | N. F. Hart, | L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 
J. T. WARNE, V.-Pres.| Auditor. | C.W. GILLETT, Treas, 


id in New York. 


| JAMES WHITELY. 


A P. TURNER & CO., 
* 
50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, F. C.; 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British, 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Railway and other Corporations in 
payment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends collected and remitted. Negoti 
ate Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans. 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
§ NEW YORK Stock FXCHANGE, 


Members } putLaDELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 





Harry C. LoGAN. H. CRUGER OAKLEY. 
MAYNARD C. Eyre. HENRY H. DopGcEe. Washington, D. C. 
YM. R. TRAVERS, Speciv! Partner. 


| wm. 
| PRINCE & WHITELY, 
No. 64 Broadway, New York. 


“i 180 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Branch OMices, | 539 Filteenth St, Washington, D. C. 
Buy and sell on commission all classes of Kailroad se- 
curities, also Grain and Provisions. Private telegraph 
wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburgh. 


Bre WN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, 





IssuE COMMERCIAL anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


IDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


1 Nassau St., N. Y.; 113 Devonshire St., Boston. 


EXCHANGE AND LETTERS OF CREDIT ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT, 


Correspondents: 
BARING BROTHERS & Co., London; 
PERIER FRERES & Co., Paris; 
MENDELSSOHN & Co.. Berlin, 








CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease. By its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind, and of long 
standing, have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my 
faith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES 
FREE, together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this 


| a, oy any sufferer. Give Express and P. O. address. 


or reliability, con- — 


T. A. SLOCUM, 18i Pearl Street, New York. 


 d 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 


demand. A age assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


he TALOGUE for PRIVATE LIBRARY. 
—A bilank-book of 240 pp., arranged with columns 
for entering Title, Author, Publisher, etc. Indexed 
through, alphabetically. Bound in boards, with leather 
back and corners ; size, 842 x 744. Price $2 50, post-paid. 
Sent. on receipt of price, by Publisher of the Nation. 














